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PREFACE 


'fnE Editor of the Bayard Series, in introducing 
this volume to the reader, wishes to say a few words 
respecting it. The Essays in Mosaic a’le, as it 
were, skeleton lay-sermons containing the best and 
most earnest and weighty sentences of the most 
thoughtful writers upon matters which concern 
Kis all, and which especially concern the welfare of 
the commonwealth, sinwithout having redected 
deeply on such matters, iit>,^man or woman cm 
be a good citizen. How fig th.%^ compiler ^ these 
Essays is fitted for the very important task he 


has taken upon himself, may be judged by the 
following sentence from one who never flatters^ 
who weighs eve^ word he utters, and wh^ in 
fkpth and earnestness, is second to none in thie 
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have lon^f recognised ip Mi* Ballantyne a 
real'talent for excerpting significant passages from 
books, magazines, hewspapprs (that contain any 
sfich), and for presenting them in lucid arrange- 
iMent, and in their most interesting and readable 
form.—^Witness my hand. T. Caelylk.” 

The aim of these excerpts, brought, Jike rays 
of light into one focus, is^ to put the reader, ns 
Seneca phrases it, in possession of lihnself^ and 
he who does this, the sage is careful to add, does a / 
great thing. The method employed is to show 
the reader how to read, and how to think in 
such a way as shall tend most thoroughly to 
educate -the memory, and to make the will sub¬ 
servient and obedient to the Ego, For if a man's 
memory be but a large sieve, through which alF 
that is valuable passes, leaving but ^ such unpro¬ 
ductive and infertile lumps and stones as most 
would fthrow away ; o^ if the will is restless and 
unable to be controlled, no amount of reading will 
do good. Of course, the art of reflection is more 
easily learned by one person than another. Whejber 
naef be all equal or not, is np question here: 
certainly they are not all Ijie same; but whetben .v 
man I Jive a large sm^ facility of acquisitic^i,^ 
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that faculty must b^educated by|^bit until habit 
has become a second nature. For which purpose, 

■ it might be well for afty young man, who would 
commence the most important business, of self¬ 
culture in good time, to t^ke one of these Essays itS 
an exemplar, which, in the course of his 1‘eading, 
he might follow up, taking careful note of such 
analogies,^ resemblances, coincidences,•or discrepan¬ 
cies as may strike his imagination or occur to his 
'memory By a steady persistence in this exercise 
ilie ,will, with a frequent reviewal of his notes, 
gradually acquire such habits of fruitful attention 
and reflection as will amply reward him. • 

And above all he must remember, that what he 
has to do is not to do many things badly, d>ut one 
thing well; what is wanted in this world is not 
for a man to cover a large space, but to occupy 
a small one, and to de sufficiently; not to be 

^ m • 

acquainted wdth many writei?,, but to know ondf 
and him thoroughly. Let take as an iiAtance 
our own Shakespeare—who confessedly says better, 
brighter, and wiser things than Aristotle, or Plato, or 
Soci^tes—if the two latter be not one—or Bacon; 
would it not be &• wiser thing to study and 
stfsh a writer thoroughly than, the thoughts of a 
sedr^ of much weaker and inferi#^ men? To4niow 
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such a writer m, one must^not only study but 

* 

excerpt, and then study his extracts under different 
phases. This is a '^ery old rule; it was the custom, 
^3 is stated by the nephew, of the elder Pliny. 

Liber legebatur: adnotahat excerjytehatque. Nihil 
enirn le^et quod non excerperet. Dicere eniw. solehab^ 
nullum esse librum tarn malum ut non aliqud parte 
prodesty 4 ^ 

The assertion of Pliny anticipated the saying of 
Johnson, that there were few books so dull that 
you could not learn something from them, and will 
serve to modify the advice as to reading solely one 
book. A. Vinct, in his study of Pascal, asserts 
that the author of the “Provincial Letters” read 
only one book. He was what the ancients call 
Homo unius lihri^ and of course, as such, to be 
avoided for more reasons than one. But Pascalfe 
book was like a Yorkshi»?e pie; it might be only 
f»ne, but it is a library in itself, and contains every 
kind of mental fl)od,^and quotations enough from 
various authors to furnish whole pages of them ; 
need it be said that it was Montaigne. “ He read 
only one book,” said Vinet rather foolishly; “perjiaps 
it imight have been better if he^ had read nothing 
at all, for to read oply ona book is very often, he^?- 
ever strong a mair be, to.put himself at the ittfercv 
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K are now in want of an art to teach how books 
arc to he read rather than, to re^d thewi: such 
an art is practicable. Isaac1)^Isbaeli. 


The colleges, whilst they provide us with libraries, 
fuiniKli no professors of books; and, I think, no chair 
is so much wanted. Emebson. 


All that a university or final highest school can do 
for us, is still but what the first school began doing—> 
teach us to rekd. We learn to read in various lair- 
guages, in various sciences; we learn the alphaljgt and 
letters of all manner of books. But the place where 
we are to get knowledge, even theoretic knowledge, is 
the books themselves. It depends on what we read, 
after all manner of professors have done their best for 
us. ^The true miiversity of these days is a collection of 
books. ^ Carlyle’s Lectures on Mer(^, 

CoNsmEB what you have^ in the smallest library: 
^mpany of the wisest and^'wittiest^men that could be 

A** 
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picked out of all civilised countries, in a thoufiaiid years 
have set in best order the results of their learning and 
wisdom. The men themselves were hid and inacces- 
ei^le, solitary, impatient of interniption, fenced in by 
etiquette : but the thought which they did not uncover 
t(; their bosom friend is here written out in transparent 
words to i^s, the strangers ob'unothei* age. 

AUaniic Monthhj. 

there is no recreation or IniNmess for thee 
abrd!id, thon n*'' ^ ‘ * then liave a company of honest old 
fellows, in leathern jackets, in thy study, whicli may find 
thee excellent divertisement at home. Fuller. 

Fob general improvement, a man slioiild read wliat- • 
ever Lis immediate inclination prom})ts him to ; 
though, to be sure, if a man has a science to learn, he 
must regularly and resolutely advance. What we read 
with inclination makes a stronger impression. If we 
read without inclination, half the mind is employed in 
fixing the inclination; so there is but half t,o be em¬ 
ployed on what we read. Dr Johnson. 

If you are in a strait—a very good indication as to 
(jjioice—perhaps the best you could get-.is a book you 
have a great curiosity about. You are then in the 
readicT^'t and best of all possible conditions 1>o improve 
by that book. It is analogous to what doctors tell us 
about the physical health and appetite of the patient 
You must learn to distinguish between false appetite 
and real. There is such a thing as a false appetite, 
which will lead a man into vagaries with regartl to 
diet, will tempt him to eat spicy thiiigs which lie 
should not eat at all, and would not but that it is 
luatMome, and for tne Inoment a baseness of mind. ^ 
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man ought to iiiqiiiijp and find ont “what he really and 
truly has an appetite for; what suits his constitution ; 
and that, doctors tell him, is the very thing he ought 
to liaA'O in general.' Aifd so with hooks. f 

T, Cablyle^s Installation Address as Lord Bector 
of Edinburgh Univcrsitv. Ax)ril 1866 . 

Tkebe is no culture like that of one who loves’^ 
reading, and has only a few of the best books to read^ 
Hugh Miller^s writings show an extwsive knowlAf^e 
of Englfc^h literature ; but it w%#‘^^thered slowly, 
through the course of years, from volumes acf[uired 
singly and at intervals—from his father’s shipwrecked 
shelves, from patronising dominies, sticket mmisters,” 
and travelling pedlars. Miscellaneous as this reading 
was, he seems to have liked that best which was best 
worth liking. The great classic writt8| of* English 
literature w^cre his chosen friends. He read them in 
long solitary evenings, and in evenings not solitary, 
but loud with conversation which hi could not enjoy. 
He i(‘ad them in the intervals of labour, straining his 
eyes over their pages by the light of bothy fires, and 
the long glow of northern summer nights. The enjoy¬ 
ment he had ip them defended him from tgnijtations, 
for the terrible strength of which over the labouring 
classes we sometimes, perhaps, make hardly mough 
allowance. The drinking vices of many callings are 
nearly connected with pj;iysical trials. Miller tells us 
that, under the influence of <lisconil’ort and fatigue, he 
had begun to yield, when, retiring one night to his 
homi of reading, he found the stately sentences of Bacon 
empti^ of all their noble meaning. The resolution 
taken iii.' that moment of* conscious debasement wa^ 
fver after kept. His oppoftunities*of self-improv«n\ent 
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were never again thus voluntarily lost. PasBing from 
the iHustriouB names 

. » That fill 

The spacious times of gri'cat Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still," 

he„l)ecame familiar, in the same way, with most of 
the poets and novelists of later stages of English 
<literature~with Pope and Dryden, with Swift and 
Kichardson, with Gray and Cowper, with Addison and 
•^tr<ddBmith. A retentive memory kept for him all he 
reaciV^tfi^® taste determined his likings well, 

and a genial disposition made him live with those 
whose writings he admired. EdMurgh Review, 

The first stop to he taken in self-improvement is, to 
try, as hard as the self-teacher can, to Anderstaud eveiy 
word he reads, and, as a consequence of this, to put 
aside all’ooolr.' and all writers that he cannot under¬ 
stand. Such books burden and fill his mind with 
useless lumber. Such writers themselves, too, it may 
he added, do not always express* clearly what they 
wish to convey, and tlierefore are obscure, hidden, 
wordy, and dry to the humble student. The duty of 
4;he self-educator is therefore to seize eagerly that 
\jrhich he does understand, and to noiurish his mind 
with it, and to reject that which he cannot comi>re- 
hend, 4 >r to defer it until he shall be more advanced, 
and able to master it. How to road a book is a much 
heavier task than many tako<»it to be. From careless 
readers we have now many careless writers; hut where 
the book is good, it deserves to be well treated. One 
may take it also as a fact, that the reader really tSkes 
up;ai)ook to use it, not to gallop or to hurry through 
It. It is well that he should know what he is about; 
that should read^ and tl^ink over the title-page, ac-. 
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quaint himself, if be can, with some little history of 
the author, some hint as to whether he is trustwoirthy 
or biassed. Then he sl^uld car^ully read the preface, 
and master the idea that the author had when he wrfte 
the book. He should then glance over the contents, 
look at the subdivisions and chapters, and finally i^|d 
the book, if he choose if) do so. This, which may^ 
seem a roundabout way to some, is in reality the 
shortest way. Some books, says Lord Bacon, are to be, 
tasted^ some to be read and dige8ted^‘-%|Let us pr^pjPii!? 
that the work is of the commorr‘class, without any 
thought in it—a farrago of nonsense huddled together 
in haste, and made only for sale. The self-improver 
will save all his time by a preliminaiy study; often¬ 
times the title will tell him all that he wants to know ; 
more often, the title, the preface, and contents will 
assni’c him that he has little to loam, ^4 h^will put 
aside the hook and pass on to worthier food. For books 
are like men : sometimes their prefaces and addresses 
arc by far the woi-thiest parts of them. As the reader 
progresses in his studies and gains in experience, he 
will find that there grows up to him almost on intuition, 
by which he can tell, in a very few pages at least, a 
bad, emj)ty, and pretentious hook, from that which w^l 
inform, teach, and render him wiser. 

Essays on English Writers^ by Hain Fris\^ll. 

I DO nol- think thatf in general, out of common' 
history hooks, you will ever get into the real history of 
^this country, or anything particular which it would 
beseem you to know. You may read very ingenious 
hooks, and very dlever books, by men whom it Vould 
be the height of insolendb in me to do other than e^f- 
I press my fespect fo{; bul,thei9*«$osition is ess^tially 
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sceptical. Man is unhappily in that condition that he 
will make only a temporary explanation of anything 
and you will not be hble, if you are like the man, to 
uisierstaiid how this island came to be what it is. 
You will not find it recorded in books. You will 
fi^/d recorded in books a jumble of tumults, disastrous 
^ineptitudes, and all that l 5 nd of tiling. But to get 
what you want, you will have to look into side sources, 
^and inquire in all directions. 

Carlyle^s Instalkiiion Address. 

[Sir Egbert Walpole's remark touching the un- 
veracity of history has been often (j[uoted, but there is 
another observation of the old statesman, on a kindred 
topic, which is not so well known. In a conversation 
wdth an old friend, in the library at Hougliton, he is 
reported' to said, “ I wish 1 could take as inucli 
delight in reading as yon; it would be the means of 
alleviating many tedious hours in my present retire¬ 
ment. But, to my misfortune, I derive no pleasure 
from such pursuits," On the other hand, an inten se love 
of reading, such as Sir Egerton Brydges describes in 
the following passage from one of his autobiographical 
works, generally uiillts a man for the active business 
of life.] ’ 

AN^itense love of books from very cliildhood, and 
the pursuits for winch they engender a fiame in an 
imaginative mind, made me always a lover of retire¬ 
ment, and of the scenes where it could be most peace¬ 
fully enjoyed. This was increased by so extraordinary^ 
a de^ee of native shjTiess as to take away all seK- 
poss^sion in society, and to make Company often in 
th« highest degree painful Ajad iiritating to nfe. The 
first ^ht years of %pent entirely in a country* 
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mansion, placed seoludedly on a wooded hill (though 
in a populous neighbourhood of gentry), confirmed 
this timidity of disposition and tamper so strongly, that 
it has never since been conquered, though B 0 mew%at 
abated. For many years, in tlie early part of my life, 
it totally took away all power to make any way in^e 
world, and threw me outt)f the paths of ambition, 0X4^ 
even of the opportunit}'^ to make common acquaintance. 

llecollections of Foreign Traml, by 
Sir EoERToi^ifllRyDGEs. 

Bookish people are continually apt to overrate the 
value of reading. There is a large order of minds— 
shrewd, healthy, inltdligeiit minds—whitdi must be 
stimulated by verbal and ocxilar demonstration, and 
which are quite closed to mere reading. And, on the 
other hand, there is a vast amount dR.^eadfiig w'hich 
has no relation either to menial effort or to intellectual 
cultivation. A common consequence of reading for 
amusement is the love of sedentary habits, and the low 
physical tone thereby induced. If the ordinary run of 
novel-readers were to renounce the novel and the easy- 
chair in favour of the field and the brisk walk, they 
would, with«ut doubt, find a sensible difference ^n 
both tlieir bodily and mental condition at the yeaFs 
cud. Let us not be luisunderstood. What we^et oui‘ 
faces against is, not the use, but the abuse of books, an 
abuse which leads to superficial views of life, neglect 
of active duties, and a menial apathy only equalled b}’’ 
^self-conceit. Even if books were all worth reading, it 
doSs not follow that the spare time devoted to them 
by the young aifd thoughtless would be ‘well ^pent 
But how few of the hund^cls of ^ks published antrif- 
« ally are worth reading, ami is the faiJttlty of 
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diflcernment! A real lore of book" is given to the few, 
not to the many. A wise book thoroughly understood 
is a mine of wealth tl^roughout life. So strong, how- 
ev r, is the force of habit, and so powerful the influence 
of fashion, that indiscriminate—in other words, unpro- 
fi able—reading has become as common as bad piano¬ 
forte play'Dg. Naturally, tnis sham culture tends to 
the depreciation of learning. It is so much easier to 
accept opinions ready-made than to be at the trouble 
01 ""‘lining then’, and so much pleasanter to read what 
is light and entertaining than what is dry and abstruse. 
Wlicther second-hand opinions and light and enter¬ 
taining literature prove the most serviceable to tlie 
world in general, is quite another matter. In a word, 
then, books are inadequate teachers so long as we u^e 
no others. Self-development cjiibraces the practical as 
well as the Ih^ioretic, and those who overrate the last 
at the expense of the first, run into an extreme the 
consequences of which are not easy to calculate. 

Fall Mall Gazette. 

Why must men read so much? Desire for know-^ 
ledge does not account for the propensity, for the infor¬ 
mation to be got out of a whole railway book-stall, for 
instance, is reducible to an amount surprisingly small, 
and easily obtained if it were plainly given. There are 
satisfactions in tlie mere act of reading. It discharges 
to a certain degree the conscience of responsibility, fur, 
by a fiction of our self-esteem, we appropriate the senti¬ 
ments of the writer. The sympathy that he excites in 
us for good, the anger stirred by what wc disapprove, 
count for so many meritorious actions to our credit 
We get into a World that we like better than the real 
one, aiid strut 4 bout u. 't clothed in tlie mantle of the 
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fiopliist whose ‘‘ view*” we have adopted. Meantime, 
our individual judgment is inert, or at the most used in 
criticism of the critic if i|^ any wsty he offends our taste. 
The more charming his style and the more elevated 
his tone, the more injurious will he our thoughtless 
acceptance of his opinions. A naughty book does xitf 
,drug the moral sense and^evolve the lethaigic conceix, 
that is prevalent among educated persons half as much 
as the essays, reviews, and serious “ articles ” which 
«ahound. »After a course of them, a mg,.^ believes 
self to have been actively engaged! in furthering good 
and checking evil. With a satisfied heart and a sense 
of proprietorship, he reckons up the inventions and 
blessings of bis age, for is he not one of those who 
assist in its advance—who prop the bases of society by 
his complete sympathy ? If be happen to have lately 
studied some debate on pauperism—sbsi^e story of a 
strike, he may be for a second depressed, but soon he 
remembers that “ we ” are sure, in the nature of things, 
to come straight sooner or latter, he recomposes his soul, 
runs liis eye over another “ subject,” and then meditates 
on what he shall have for dinner, or how he shall amuse 
himself, the only topics that arouse in him the faculty 
of thought. As for judgment on any question outsiqp 
the satisfaction of his civilised requirements, who among 
the leisurely ten thousand takes the trouble to eXfercise 
it ? The average mau in the unhappy possession of an 
income, unhampered by* necessary duty, is much in 
the condition of the parrot in the Arabian tale. The 
pooy bird declared that there had been thunder and 
lightning all night, because gravel had been shaken and 
looking-glasses had been flashed about its cage. Equally 
trustworthy would be th^ verdi^ of many incessant 
^readers on the actual world «riftside their gilt?' cage. 
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Coloured reflections of facts ha’^e passed across their 
passive brains and entirely confused their faculties. 
Seriously, the mischief done ,to milliners, idle appren* 
tfccs, and the like, by immoral and silly books, is a 
trilling misfortune in the commonwealtli compared with 
|rie niental paralysis of the increasing crowd of moneyed 
loungers# There are man^ symptoms of the disea‘=?e 
evident to any lookcr-on in society. Every one must 
notice the rareness of g(^od talk, the increase of reckhjss- 
nefs, the cravii*'* for excitement, the necessity o^’ material 
luxuries that alf indicate weakening of the w’ill and 
decay of the judgment. “The fish decays first; b}'" the 
liead,” is a proverb among the fishermen of the Sea of 
Azoff. Is not the intellectual degeneration of the 
wealthy a less remediable and more alarming fact than 
what we call the ignorance of the working-man I Ibid. 

The root of the wrong appears to be, tliat peojde, uii-’' 
less profession or scientific interest influences oliem, go 
to books for something almost similar to what they find 
in social conversation. Reading tends to become only 
another kind of gossip. Everything is to be read, and 
everything only once ; a book is no more a treasure to 
1^ kept ajtd studied and known by heact, as the truly 
charming phrase has it, if deserving that intimacy. 
Peop^ expect no longei an art in writing—a genuine 
vocation in the author for his work, a real accmacy, a 
clear condensation of fact or fancy, a language suitable 
to the thought, and thoughts worthy of choice language. 
Almost all but first-rate writers (and this majority in^ 
eludes many who are first-rate) meet the fashion : their 
world are only to pass over drawing-toom tables for the 
^ason, far indeed that ‘•^possession for ever which 
one ofi the books mot.1 j.usHy so d^ci^ibed was namedf 
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by its author. The ^IJlun and Kead Library ” only too 
accurately fits the popular feeling. It is here that the 
multitude of books iells |iijuriou^y. Eeally, the more 
books, the better possible selection for the readers \ b#t 
each Alls so little time in an age when every one reads, 
that it is natural to turn to the next on the table, *1 
^inay notice that this eunimSry process, this iigibility to, 
read even novelties more than once, leads to a truly 
mean and miserably false judgment on many books once 
justly studied and enjoyed, Byron, it appears, is tod“'^ 
shallow, Scott too popular of old, “Wordsworth too'*\iull 
for the Athenians of the moment. And yet, any one of 
these volumes, to those who read it in a more purpose- 
like and higher spirit, will give far truer pleasure than 
libraries only “ tasted.’^ We read at once too much and 
too little. MultuTTiy non muita. I have tried to say in 
many words what the proverb says in thr^e. IV’ithout 
a pedantic exclusion of lesser and lighter matters, let a 
man or a woman who wishes to claim her natural mental 
rights and position, read mainly the best books, and 
l}Cgin again when the series is ended. Life is not long ; 
but the available list is briefer still. Putting aside the 
books which give special information or discuss points 
of theory, a few shelves would hold all the modern 
master-works—how few the ancient! Yet these are 
enough. For a good book not only puts the thattghts 
of its age in the sweetest and highest form, but includes, 
by a natural implication, the thousand lesser works Ison- 
temporary. And these again we read with far more 
gaiij and amusement through familiarity with master¬ 
pieces. Knowledge of these supplies taste and judgment 
and standards for the pleasant work of comparison. It 
is books* thus read whichj^‘ give fgfowth to youth an^t 
•pljsasure to age, delight at Jionv^, make the night by. 
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and are friends for the road and the country.*^ How 
modem the words seem! yet they tell that one thou¬ 
sand nine hundred y^rs ago Jhere were men who cojn- 
jlrehended Tea<iing. 

E. T. Paloravb, in Macmillan^s Magazine^ 

[The oomplaint of there iJeing too many hooks written# 
is as old os the days of Solomon. Coming nearer to 
our own age, we find Lord Bacon calling attention to 
the^same evi|,,ln his day, and pointing ouV the best 
remedy : “ The gremt quantity of books maketh a show 
rather of superfluity tlian lack ; which surcharge, never¬ 
theless, is not to be remedied by making no more books, 
but by making moi-e good books.”] 

[A PROPOSAL was lately made in the city of Phila-'" 
delpliia, tha* American newspapers should be used in 
public schools as a means of education, in place of those 
fragmentary collections of poems, dialogues, orations, 
&c., &C., which have hitherto been considered the most 
appropriate reading for Young America, It w’as urged 
in favour of this suggestion, that debates in Congress, 
editorial articles on state affairs, and on -wars and their 
qauses, are*subjects upon which the youthlbl mind would 
exercise its pow'ers much more profitably than upon 
beatfiffful orations or fanciful ]>oetry. » This startling 
nostrum in popular education lias not been received 
with much favour in Ameridli, but we have no doubt 
that there are many persons in this country who will 
fancy that such a novelty would be an improvemeijt it» 
English schools. On the other hand, there is a growing 
belief among thoughtful persons in England as well as 
bi America, that th0jpccess of newspaper-readiiig w^hich 
prevafifl at the present t?>py, especially among the middle^ 
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and working classes^ is one of the chief causes of the 
lack of that thoughiCulness without which practical 
wisdom is unattainable. In this respect the thoughtful 
reader of books and the iMithinkii?g devourer of news¬ 
papers differ widely from each other in mental tendeift 
cies as well as mental habits. The intellectual pabulum 
of the latter consists mainly^ of sensational exaggeratecll 
•reports of what has been done and said within the last' 
few days. The tendency of such reading, therefore, is 
to make men, women, and children, all of whom read ^ 
the daily^papers, overvalue the preseijtj^d forgej or 
ignore the past. The difference betti^een this class (who 
form an overwhelming majority of all who have acquired 
the habit of reading), and the comparatively few who 
seek to improve their minds by the study of well-chosen 
hooks, is forcibly stated in the following passage from an 
addiess of the l)xike of Argyll to the members^ of the 
Glasgow Athenaeum :— •' 

‘‘ If you wish to be living always in the present—if 
you wish to have the din of its contentions always in 
your ears, and the flush of its fleeting interests always 
on your brow,—above all, if you wish to have your 
opinions ready-made for you, without tlie trouble of 
inquiry, and without the discipline of thought,—then, I 
say, come from your counting-house and spehd the fe^^ 
hours of leisure which you may have in exhausti^the* 
columns of the'daily press ; but if your ambitionue a 
nobler one—your aim be higher, you will find your¬ 
selves often passing from ihe door of the news-room into 
that of the library—from the present to the past—from 
the giving to the dead—to commune with those thoughts 
which should have stood the test of time, and which 
have been raised to the shelyes of the library by common 
consent of all men, because they ib not contain mere 
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lloating information, *but inistructiori for all generations 
and for all time.”] 

We are not sure* wliether newspapers, rfs a whole, 
not in one way nuisances, whether the hahit of read¬ 
ing them every day, at all hours, is not a kind of iutel- 
li^ctual dram-drinking, ultimately very injurious to 
Jntellectual digestion. Asf regards news, we are quitc^ 
sure that a monthly paper, which gives tlie facts in 
series, and not in snippets,—the sort of nowspaj>er which 
••Messrs Grindlay and Messrs Smith & Eld^r used to 
seTid^>a India,T>efor^ conimunication was so froi^uent,—is 
a far better education, creates more definite thought, 
develops both the historic and politic instinct in a far 
liigher degree. Even as regards thoughts, we believe 
longer time for rumination w'oiild be advantageous, and 
ore strongly inclined to sympathise with a friend who 
says he*rea(l8 /^lie Spectator on Wednesday, because he 
likes to have it previously broken to him,’’ 

Special 
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WORK on the art of meditation has not yet 
heen produced ; yet such a rvork mi^ht prove 
of immense advitutage to him who never hap- ‘ 
polled to have more tlian one single idea.^ ^ 

Isaac lyisRABLi. 

For every purpose, whether for action or speculation, 
I hohl that quality to be most valuable which it is 
(juite within our owm power to acquire, and which 
uaiure, unassisted, never yet gave to any man—I mean a 
perfec-tly accurate habit of thought and expression. 
*Such is, as fjfr as I can see, one of the ijeiy raresj; 
acquirements. 

Lord Stanley’s Inaugural 
at GlasgWy April 1, 1869, 

The rich are too indolent, the poor too weak, to bear 
the insupportable fatigue of thintog. Oowpbr. 

the hardest thing in the world to be a good 
thinker, without being a good self-examiner. * 

Sn 4 FTESBirFT’s Characteristics. 
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I IMAGINE that thinking is the great desideratuim ' 
of the present age; and the cause of whatever is done 
amiss, may justly be reckoned the general neglect of 
education in those %ho nesd it most—the. people of, 
toshion. What can be expected where those who have 
the most inlluence have the least sense, and those who 
j^dre sure to be followed set^the worst example ? 

' Bishop Berkeley, 1732* 

Yotr cannot imagine what a diliicult matter it is here 
at present [1742] to fix any man’s atUmtion, but for a 
inoiw^:» i 5 upeC'i any abstract subject. Such is the gene¬ 
ral indolence of mind, that one flashy, lively thing, 
whether in thought or expression, tliough in the midst 
of trash, is more greedily swallowed tbaii the most 
elegant piece of reasoning. 

Correspondeiice of the Right I Jon. James Oswald. 

THE“‘gre{?te£rt part of mankind may be divided into 
two classes,—that of shallow thinkers, who fall shoit of 
the tiuth, and that of abstruse thinkei’s, who go beyond 
it. The latter class are by far the most uncommon, 
and, I may add, by far the most useful and valuable. 
They suggest hints, at least, and start difficulties which 
they want, perhaps, skill to pursue, but which may 
produce very fine discoveries, when viewed by men 
who have a more just view about thinking. 

Political Discourses, by David Hume, 1752. 

The indisposition, nay, the angry aversion to think, 
even in persons who are most willing to attend, and on 
the subjects to which they are giving studious attention 
—as political economy, Biblical theology, classical,, an¬ 
tiquities, and the like—is the fact that forces itself on 
my notice afresli \very time I enter into the society of 
persons in the higher ranks. ^ S. T. CoLERioaE* 1828. 
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The English peopl%do not think for themselves. It 
is not that they could not, but that they will not. An 
Englishman thinks he tlj^nks, and God bless him for 
’ it! for if it were otherwise, what would become of th$ 
mob of Englishmen who live with ease by thinking for 
him ? If John Bull would only ‘‘put that and that to¬ 
gether” in matters of opinion, as he does in natters oIq 
biisiness, then would there be no mission, no call for 
any one to expose to his simple, unsuspicious mind, the 
profitably, playfulness of his deceivers. The normal 
condition of John Bull is to have jio opii'ii'OlW his 
own. Instincts and fixed ideas he has, which, in the 
form of prejudices and accepted maxims, he takes for 
granted ; but beneath the surface there is a great and 
rich mine unworked. No wonder this, if we reflect 
that, for upwards of two centuries, he has l>elieved that 
he could live without thinking. He goei/rest; trust¬ 
ing to the watchman. 

Frazer^s Magazine^ October 1850, 

A THINKING man is the worst enemy the Prince of 
Darkness can havci: every time such a one announces 
liimself, I doubt not there runs a shudder tlirough the 
netlu^r eTupire ; and new emissaries are trained, with 
new tactics, to^ if possible, entrap him, and hoodwink 
and liandculf him, T. CarltlEj^^ 

For stern, close thought, the mind must be schooled 
by habits of close application, and this is more rare 
than one would imagine ; for, notwithstanding what is 
called application in our public schools, the mind is so 
liltlef em]Joyed in it, that few men ever know how to 
isolate themselves L’om present object^/ enough to think 
really, and the habit is easily lost. 

Caroline P. Cornwallis. 
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It is worthy of special ohscr^ation, that the Scrip-^ 
tures are distinguished from all other ^\TitiIlg3 pre¬ 
tending to inspiratkm, by the strong and fre(iuent 
ifeconiniendation of knowledge and a spirit df iii(j[uiry. 
Without reflection, it is evident that neither the one 
be acquired nor the other exercised. 

S. T. Coleridge. 

The elevation of man is to be sought, or rather con¬ 
sists, first in force of thought exeited for the acquisi- 
tioir'ti Tliought is the fundaineutal distinction 

of mind, and the ^eiit work of life. All that a man 
does GUtwaixlly is but the expression and completion 
of his inwai’d thought. To work eirectually, he must 
think clearly ; to act nobly, lie must think nobly. 
Intellectual force is a principal element of the soul's 
life, and sbpu^d be proposed by every man as the prin¬ 
cipal end ol his being. Dr Channing. 

The test of real and vigorous thinking, the thinking 
which ascertains truths instead of dreaming dreams, is 
successful application to practice. Where that purpose 
does not exist, to give definiteness, precision, and intel¬ 
ligible meaning to thought, it generates nothing better 
Chan the inystical metaphysics of the Pythagoreans, or 
tiSr With respect to practical improvement, the 

case is still more evident. The character which im¬ 
proves human life is that which struggles with natural 
powers and tendencies, not that which gives way to 
them. The self-benefiting qualities are all on the side 
of the active and vigorous character. J. S. Mill. 

W'hatbver nt^rit my discourses have, must he im- 
>puted, in a great -measure," to the educatioa which 1 
may be said to have had^under Dr J ohnson. I do not 
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moan to Ray tliat hc^ contributed a single sentiment to 
tliem, but be qualified my mind to think justl}’. No 
man liad^ like him, th# focultj? of teaching inferior 
niindf^ the art of thinking. Sir Joshua llBYNOLDa 

I lie hrcakfjibt conversation my father spoke of t^ic 
raiity of meeting with yordig men who reallj took tlf^ 
trouble of thinking seriously—which, he said, was the 
point in which the English are behind the (lermans; 
whereas^on the other hand, when once an Englishman 
has been induced to think, and to reaVl».^*uJ)^A his 
tliouglits, he also possesses the ethical earnestness ” to 
carry out his result into 2 >ractice, just as surely and 
necessarily, he said, as that anything swallowed into the 
throat r(*achos the stomach and becomes nourishment; 
meatiwhile, the German is too apt to stop short at the 
theory’. Life of BAro^ Buhsen. 

[CxOETnn found the same defect among his country-^ 
men, in the young men of lettersof the last genera¬ 
tion. According to his estimate, they were much inferior 
to Englishmen in that ‘^ethical earnestness” of which 
Baron bunsen speaks. ** If it were possible,” says Goethe, 
‘‘to fashion the Germans after an English model, by 
imparting to them less philosophy and more 0!ieigy,lea» 
theory and more jjractice, it would go a great way t<*- 
w ards our salvation.” W illiam Humboldt, a phi loso^er 
and a statesman, -who had studied human nature deeply, 
remarks, in his fifty-seventh year, that it is diliicult to 
obtain in early youth a perfect serenity of soul and in- 
dejjendence of all outward things, and when obtained, 
it, uhfortunately, too frequently becomes coldness and 
inseusibility, which are worse than t^e greatest suscep¬ 
tibility.” • Contemplation, ^hich is the highest exerciso' 
Vf thought, cannot bp attaiup^ till mature age^^s he 
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explains in the following passageofrom his correspond¬ 
ence.] 

5 The further a man advaniies in years the more ho 
delights, if liis soul have ever heen capable of such a 
df^light, in earnest contemplation, which, I may say 
iidthout exaggeration, is n^w almost the only charm of 
my life—a charm which is increased by the nature of 
my pursuits, and which a thought, the suggestion of a 
thought, or even the feeling of a thought, ever renews. 
By Aation of his mind a man hocdines less 

attractive to others, more bound up in himself; and in 
this view 1 am far from unreservedly praising it: he 
rejects certain things, has an especial inclination for 
making his own views dominant, and easily retreats 
within himself, sometimes when not wishing to do so, 
if his Q5>inion3<be not received ; he feels, in fact, that he 
can only proceed on a certain track, and tlierefore desires 
that those who would accomj)any him should take pre¬ 
cisely the same course. All this may have its incon¬ 
veniences, but whatever is human must have them, and 
that contemplative life, which determines its owti circle, 
and never goes beyond that circle, has and preserves its 
compensation in the very fact that it cannot be se])ar- 
ftted from*it. 11umboldt\s Letths to a Lady. 

it were inquired wdiai is to be regarded as the most 
appropriate intellectual occupation of man as man, what 
would be the answer? Thetstatesman is engaged with 
political afl’airs ; the soldier with military ; the mathe¬ 
matician with the properties of numhers and magni¬ 
tudes ; the merchant with commercial concerns, •'&c. ; 
but m what are ef I and each of thegre employed ? Evi- 
• dently in reasoning. 

WHATELiiY^e Elements of Rhetoric, 
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The mental and m^ral advancement that distinguishes 
youth and nianliood consists in the gradual (or partial) 
Buhstitiition of a rational and reil for a fortuitous law 
of suggestion ; or, in other words, of a voluntary, inste.W 
of nn involuntary series of thoughts. A vigorous and 
mature mind is one in which the real relations of thin^, 
and not their accidental coAiexions, bring theyi forwa/^^ 
and determine either their continuance as objects of 
thought, or their speedy dismissal. 

lsi^AC Taylor’s Physical Theory of Another Life, 

I HAVE often noticed the procesf in my mind, wlien, 
in the outset of a journey or day, I have set myself to 
observe whatever should fall within my sphere. For 
some time at first I can do no more than take an account 
of bare facts; as, there is a house, there a man, there 
a tree, such a speech uttered, such an incident ^jappens, 
&c., &c. After some time, however, a laij^er enginery 
begins to work ; I feel more than a simple perception 
of objects ; they become environed with an atmosphere, 
and shed forth an emanation. Tliey come accompanied 
with trains of images, moral analogies,.and a wide dif¬ 
fused, vitalised, and indefinable kind of sentimentalism. 
Generally, if one can compel the mind to the labour of 
the first part*of the process, the interesting «eqnel will 
soon follow. After one lias passed a few hours in thj» 
clement of revelation, which presents this world fCfee a 
new vision all around, one is ashamed of so many hun¬ 
dred walks and days width have been vacant of obser¬ 
vation and reficction. 

Life and Correspondence 0/John Foster. 

Man, being th# only creature ht^c below designed 
for a BQcial life, lias two* facultier^ to distinguish him 
^froin other creatuivs—thihking and speaking; Ijie one ' 
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tu fit liini for the society of others, and the other to 
qualify him also for his own. As to the latter of these 
faculties, there is no fear of itjs gathering rust for want 
oi use. We are rather apt to speak too much ; and the 
most reserved have reason to pray with the psalmist^ 
Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth, and keep the 
^oor of ii]Y lips.’’ But the {ormer is that •whicli gener¬ 
ally lies fallow and neglected, as may be guessed from 
the intemperate use of the other. There are few, in¬ 
deed, that are capable of thinking to any great purpose ; 
but th(»^fc are, there are fewxr that exercise 

this excellent talent. And for aught I know, however 
strange it may seem, among the ingenious and well- 
educated there are as few thinkers as among the herd of 
the vulgar and illiterate. For either they live a popular 
life; and then, what wuth business, pleasures, company» 
visits, aM ^ World of other impertinencies, there is 
scarce room for reflection. Or else they live retired, 
and then, either they doze away their time in drowsi¬ 
ness and brown study ; or, if brisk and active, tliey lay 
themselves wholly out in devouring books and making 
commonplaces, and scarce entertaui their solitude wuth 
a meditation in a moon. 

John Norris, of Bermrtoiu 

furnishes the mind only wdth materials of ' 
knowledge: it is thinking that makes what we read 
ours. We arc of the ruminating kind, and it is not 
enough to cram oumelves with a great load of collec¬ 
tions ; unless we chew them over again, they will not 
give us strength and nourishment. There arc, indeed, 
in some writers, visible instances of deep thought, close 
and acute reasoni%^ and ideas well pursued. The 
light these would give m)uld be of great use if their 
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readers would imitate them : all the rest are but par¬ 
ticulars fit to be turned into knowledge ; but that can 
be done only by our^own meditation and examining the 
reach, force, and coherence of what is said ; and then, fa 
far as we see the connexion of ideas, so far is it ours ; 
without that, it is so much loose matter floating in giir 
brain. Locke. • 

There are many persons who appear to think little ; 
or whose manner of thinking is always inaccurate and 
confused, although their understandings are naturally 
strong. Tliis commonly results fn^in the ^aht lilf that 
early discipline which would have given them the 
power to direct the course of their thouglits : the notions 
which fill their minds have never been set in order : 
they have not acquired the power of attending separately 
to single ideas, or of distinguishing clearly one from 
another. The greater effort they malfe thmk, the 
more confusion there seems to he among their ideas ; 
hence it happens that they are soon discouraged, and 
are willing to receive all their opinions from other men. 

Elements of Thought^ by Isaac Taylor. 

Give a boy a subject, and tell him to think upon it; 
you might as well tell him to create it out of nothing. 
Either lie will not understand you, or if he*should, He 
will not be a whit the better able to do your direction.. 
Return to him in an hour's time, and vou will find him 
sitting there addling hi^ head, his paper covered, not 
wdth rich inventions—alas ! what fairy could have foiuid 
them for him ?—but with scratches, and blotches, and 
<nk*puddles, signifying, by no obscure tyx^e, the coagu¬ 
lation and stagnation of his thought^ Rut tell to 
do an easier thing—show him a much simpler, and 
therefore, for his boyish capacity, a much better ix^ethod 
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—that is, to insure attention^ as ^ most cases he will, 
by the intention of his breath—^breathing each sentence 
through fully and freely, and yet gently, from its com- 
Hcncement to its close—fullyj I say, though, of course, 
inarticulately—pausing there for a moment, and anon a 
fr^ish start. Tell him withal from time to time to raise 
Ifis eyes from his book, and ponder in the balance of his 
mind the sentence that he may have finished. Tell 
him all this, and assure yourself that he does it, and you 
may bo certain that he has made the first step towards 
that most godlike faculty, the faculty of me¬ 

ditation, For myseii I tried these experiments but too 
seldom—strange to say—for I never tried them but I 
found and felt the good effects of them. They wem the 
cork bladders that buoyed me u}>, and encouraged me 
to strike out as a swimmer in waters below my depth. 
They towght morto dwell upon and consider the sentences 
of other writers—the ideas of other men ; and this was 
only one step short of thought itself—of the faculty, 
that is,’ of considering and an‘anging the ideas raised by 
one’s self, in one’s mind, by viilue of memory or imagi¬ 
nation, and by an independent act of will, not by tlie 
suggestion of books, or any other things or persons. 

Self‘‘Formation, 
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MAN who know's men can talk well on politics, 
trr ^e, law, war, religion. For everywliere men 

jre ]ed in the same manner, r, Emejison. 

% 


Trjii perfection of conversation is, not to play a 
ro''alar sonata, hut, like the Aiolian harp, to await the 
'aspiration of the passing breeze. Burke. 


The first ingredient in conversation is truth, the 
next good sense, the thiid good humour, and the fourth 
wit. Sir William Temple. 

Conversation is an exercise very dangerous to the 
understanding when practised in any large measuic w 
an art or amusement. Taylor*s Notes from Boohs, 

It is when you come close to a man in conversation 
that you discover what his real abilities are. To make 
a speech in a public assembly ie a Itnack. 

^ Dr Johnson. 

I THiUK the art of conversation may be learned by 
any one who possesses th^ fund to draw upon, feSr you 
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see all who are particularly de^rous of being good 
company learn it Military men who like invitations 
to dinner, and diplontatiit men who must make them¬ 
selves agreeable, commonly converse agreeably ; hut 
the great mass of Englishmen do not think the art 
werth studying, and speak only to vent their own 
jthuughts,^ or, if they hav# none of tliese, to avoid 
silence, without any regard to what effect it will have 
on their hearers. 

Letters of Caroline F. Cornwallis. 

Mrs Thralb nicniioned a gentleman who had'^ 
acquired a fortune of four thousand pounds a year in 
trade, hut was absolutely miserable because lie could 
not talk in company; so miserable that ho was com¬ 
pelled to lament his situation in the street to - , 

whom ke hates^^.and who, he knows, despises him. I 
am a most ifrihaiqiy man ” said he. “ I am invited to 
conversations, but, alas ! 1 have no conversation.'^ 

Johnson .—Man comm only cannot be successful in 

V 

different ways. This gentleman has spent in getting 
four thousand pounds a year the time in wliich he might 
have learned to talk, and now he cannot talk. 

Boswell's Johnson. 

r f * 

,^One would think that the larger the com])any is in ' 
wmch we are engaged, the greater variety of thoughts 
and subjects would be started into discourse; but in¬ 
stead of this, we find that •conversation never is so 
much straitened and confined as in numerous assemblies. 

, Addison. 

1 iiND the law of one to one peremptory for conver¬ 
sation, which is the practice and consummation of 
friendship. Do not mix wdters too much. The best 
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mix as ill as good a%d bad. You shall have very use¬ 
ful and cheering discourse at several times with two 
several men, but let "all tlj;ree of y6u come together, and 
you shall* not have one new and hearty word. Two 
may talk and one may hear, but three cannot take part 
in a conversation of the most sincere and searchi^i^ 
sort. In good company thft'e is never such discourse, 
between two across the table as takes place when you 

leave them alone. Emerson. 

My uncle, Dean Morly, said Grattan; aUxous 
for the best little dinners and tSe best company in 
Dublin; but when made a bishop, he enlarged his 
table, and lost his fame—^lie had no more good company 
—and there was an end of his enjoyment. He had at 
first about four hundred pounds a year, and his little 
dinners were delightful. But he Lad an estate kit him, 
and afterwards came to a bishoprick ; he had lords and 
ladies to his table, people of fashion, foolish men, and 
foolish women; and there was an end of him and of us. 

Recolleciiom of Samuel KoaEiis. 

One could take down a book from a shelf ten times 
more wise and witty than almost any man’s conversa¬ 
tion, Bacon fb wdser. Swift more humorous,'than an> 
person one is likely to meet with; but they cannot 
chime in wuth the exact frame of thought in which w^e 
happen to take them down from our shelves. Therein 
lies the luxury of conversation; and when a living 
speaker does not yield us that luxury, he Ixicomes only 
4 book on two legs. Campbell, 

There are peopJe wdth whom hal^an-hour’s talk is 
like an ii^vigorating bath of sunshine. In tliis there is, 
an element of success. There is another successful 
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inanner too—one which impres^os every one with a 
sense of your power. If you have a manner at once 
CTacious and powerMl, you J^ave everything that you 
am wish as an outward aid to success. 

Comliill Magazine^ 

•• I HAVE "been struck, in Jwo instances, with the im¬ 
mense importance of obtaining conversational predomi¬ 
nance in order to be of any use in any company exceed¬ 
ing the smallest number. 

Rev. John Foster’s Diary. 

[John Foster was deficient in that constitutional 
energy which is indispensable to any man who aims at 
conversational predominance.^ lie was also too pro¬ 
found in his observations for a mixed company. Dr 
Chalmers looked upon Robert Hall as “tlie greatest 
proficient ^ a bonverser he had ever known. Foster, 
on the othei' hand, he described as of a higher order of 
intellect. “ Ik* fetches his thoughts from a deeper 
spring. He is no gi’cat talker, and writes slowly.’^ Dr 
Johnson, w'ho had studied the art of conversation with 
groat success, so far as regarded the attainment of ** con¬ 
versational predominance,” gives the four requisites 
which a man must possess if he wish to acliieve that 
distinction : ‘‘There must, in the first place, be know¬ 
ledge—^there must be materials; in the second place, 
there must he a command of words; in the third 
jdace, there must be imagkiation to place things in 
such view s as they are not commonly seen in ; and, in 
’ the fourth place, there must be presence of mind, and 
a resolution that is not to be overcome by faili-res. ’ 
Tlid'last quality Is an essential requrisite ; for want of it 
many p^iople fail in conversation. Robert Hall possessed 
eacn of these requisites in*a higher degree than John 
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Foster. In aristocratic circles, however, a man who 
aims at “ conversational predominance ” must remem* 
her what Northcote said^bout BrJohnson^s error on 
this point) and hide his light under a busheL] 

When Dr Johnson was asked why he was not ia- 
, vited out to dine as GarxiA was, he answered, as if it 
wiis a triumph to him, “ Because great lords and ladies 
don't like to have their mouths stopped!" But who 
docs like to have his mouth stopped ? Did he, more 
tlian others ? Peojile like to be amysed in*general; but 
they did not give him the less credit for wisdom, and a 
capacity to instruct them by his writings. In like 
manner, it has been said that the King only sought one 
interview with Dr Johnson ; whereas, if he had been a 
buffoon or a sycophant, he would have asked for more. 
No ; there was notliing to complain of. It was a com¬ 
pliment paid hy rank to letters, and once was enough. 
The King Avas more afraid of tliis interview than Dr 
Johnson w^as, and w^ent to it as a schoolboy to bis task. 
But he did not want to have this trial repeated every 
day ; nor was it necessary. The very jealousy of his 
self-love marked his respect; and if he had thought less 
of Dr Johnson, he would have been more y^dlling to 
risk the encounter. They had each their place to fill, 
and would best preserve their self-respect, and perhaps 
their resy^ect for each other, by remaining in their pro¬ 
per sphere. So they mad« an outcry about the Prince 
leaving Sheridan to die in absolute want. He had left 
him long before* Was he to send every day to know 
if lift was dying 'i These things cannot be helped with¬ 
out exacting too much of human natufe. 

Northcotb^s Gonversatiom. 
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The Queen [Charlotte] complained to Mrs Dclany 
that she could seldom or never get any good conversa¬ 
tion, as she not only always# had to start the subjects, 
but generally had to support them entirely. Notliing 
she so much loves as conversation, and nothing she finds 
go hard to get. Diojr^j 0 / Madame D'Arblay. 

' t , 

Bonaparte, after ho became Emperor, was fond of 
talking with men of talent, for he felt his own powers, 
and liked to show them off. He wished everyjone with 
whom he conversed to speak out freely, and not to be 
restrained by any moling of respect towards him. In 
1802, when he became First Consul, he used frequently 
to spend whole nights in discoursing with Talma on 
tragic acting. New MoixLhly Magazine, 

Thit Prince rf Wales, when a young man, met ISTorth-* 
cote, and Vaa much pleased with his conversation. 
“ What do you know of His Eoyal Highness ? inquired 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. “ Nothing,answered Northcote. 
“ Nothing, sir! why, he says he knows you very well.’' 

Pooh!” said Northcote, “that is only his brag.” The 
President smiled, and muttered—“ Bravely said! bravely 
said ! ” Uazlitt’s Conversations with Northcote, 

Conversation is at alow ebb in this country at pre-' 
sent The higher belles-lettres of an age are admitted 
to be exponents of ite manners, and we find the com¬ 
plaint made by Mr DisraeB, and testified to by Mr 
Thackeray. How small a part is played by conversa¬ 
tion in our best novels ! How nire is an elegant an^ 
familiar conversational style in our contemporary litera¬ 
ture, which, in that respect, is far bbhind the literature 
*of tl^e time of Queen Anne I Wlio really converses at 
a conVersazione ? and has no?- Mr Carlyle suggested thqt 
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each lion gliould hav^ a label on him, like a decanter, 
that you might learn his name, and asceiiiain those pre¬ 
tensions wliicli will certainjy not b? manifested by any¬ 
thing you ‘hear from him? The action of the press is 
one gieat cause of this colloquial inferiority. News¬ 
papers, novels, magazines, reviews, gather up the intelt 
dectual elements of our life, like so many ^electric* 
j?»achines, ^rawing electricity from the atmosphere into 
JthemBelves. Everj^thing is recorded and discussed in 
print, and subjects have lost their freshness long before 
friends have assembled for the evening. Music is more 
cultivated, though this is rather an effect than a cause 
—a desire to fill up a painful vacuity; dinners are late 
and large, and the ‘‘ mahogany ^ is an extinct institu¬ 
tion. For the social dulness of the majority of men of 
letters the author of Coningsby ” accounts with a fatal 
plausibility when he tells us that they lfoar<i their best 
thoughts for their publishei*s. To this, however, there 
are striking excejitions, and it may be tu-ged that some 
of them are shy. Still, taken altogether, the general 
converse which marked the old tavern life— 

“ Those lyric feasts 

Made at the Sun, 

®be Bog, the Triple Tun ’* (Hbbricb:) — ^ 

the life led in rare Ben's time, then in Steele’s, after¬ 
wards in Boswell’s—^belongs to tradition and to the past. 
Here and there, among authors, there is a diseur de boTi^ 
mots; but he is talked of tfe an exception and a wonder, 
just as here and there, in high political circles, there is 
^ conversationist of the old Mackintosh school, lettered, 
lunAious, and long-memoried. But these are the re- 
mams of the last gifeneration, and whele are their rfeing 
succcBsorer? Whei'e there is talk of a superior character,^ 
appears to affect the^pig^;fimmatic form; and thid4s an 
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'unhealthy sign. If there were uo other objection, ho'W' 
rarely can it avoid the appearance of sclf-consciousness 
and effort, which is fatal to pU elegance and ease I The 
'Epigrammatic is a valuable element, but should never* 
predominate; since good conversation flows from a 
happy union of all the po'wa'rs. To approximate to 
‘1;his,''a certain amount of painstaking is neccssarj'^; and 
though artifice is detestable, we must subniU that talk 
may be as legitimately made a subject of care and 
thought as any other part of a man’s humimity, and 
that it is ridiculous to send your mind abroad in a state 
of slovenliness while you bestow on your body the most 
refined care. 

James IIannay, in the Qnarterly Reviow, 

[One of the most celebrated conversation circles, during 
the e^ly part^of this century, was the one called “ The 
King of Clubs,’’ where , Mackintosh, Sharp, Sydney 
Smith,Romilly, Rogers, Scarlett, Francis Horner,Williiini 
Smythe, afterwards Professor of Modern History at Cam¬ 
bridge, and otbei Wliigs of what we must now call the 
old school, Were in the habit of meeting together. Like 
many other clubs of a similar kind, this one. seems to 
have consisted of too many ])ersons, each of wliom was 
anxious to take his own share of the (Conversation, at 
least; one evil result of which is, that it eiig(mder8 too 
much attention to smartness and point—to that*'epigram¬ 
matic wdt” of which Mr Hannay comjdains—especially 
if they are in the habit of meeting frequently. Francis 
Homer, who had no great liking for that kind of wit, 
gives a very good account of one of the meetinga o^thia 
club. On the 2t)th April 1802, a few weeks after the 
^ peace of Amiens, he makes the following record of a 
dinflbr-patty of the club at llomiyy’s.] 


1 
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I DINED at Eoinilly^, and met a party composed of 
too many great materials to produce much efifect: 
Bobus Smith, Scarlett, "Ms^ckintosh*, Wilson, Whishaw, 
and Smyths. Though Mackintosh and Smith associate 
together so much, their line of conversation is differ¬ 
ent ; and the former does injustice to his own talents^ 
for discui’oive and descriptife conversation w^en* he 
forces them out of their way to an imitation of Smith's 
smartness, Snd point, and sarcasm. The conversation 
of Bomilly appears to be quite different from either of 
these two; never indicating a desire to display, but 
flowing from the abundance of an efllightened, refined, 
and Ticlily-iiifonhed understanding. The consequence 
of all this yesterday wa^, that no one had a full un¬ 
restrained course, and the conversation was made up of 
occasional efforts by all, in which each seemed fettered 
hy the presence of the rest. All this, ho^ev^, is^only 
in comparison of the expectations I had raised; for tlie 
scene was quite new to me, and was unquestionably 
distinguished by great talent. If I were to describe the 
merit of each by a single word, I should say that 
Scarlett shows subtlety, Smith promptitude, Mackin¬ 
tosh copiousnesttj and Romilly refinement, I mention 
in Romilly tliie^ distinguishing character, both because 
I have seen in him a remarkable degree of softness and 
elegance, and because I was rather hurt bv a want of 
sentimental delicacy in Mackintosli and Smith. Upon 
tlie wliole, Bobus [brother of Sydney Smith] is alto¬ 
gether the man of despotic talent in conversation that 
he has always been described to me ; he has something 
of^dcti^iotic manner, too ; his physiognomy, of which 
the forehead is admirable, indicates both.’' • 

Memoirs of Francis Hounee, 
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[Homer, although younger than most of the men he 
was criticising, had paid more attention to the art of 
conversation than they seem to have done. In discus- 
sing them, however, he lets us see his own quiet hut 
strong individuality of character. He was much 
»takeai wdth Romilly, because he found in the Genevese 
Whig a double of hims&f, making due allowance for 
differences of education, Horner was a universal 
favourite in the political world during the feegency, on 
account of his moral purity and strength of character. 
In literary parties^ like the one at Romilly’s, he could 
not be so much of a favourite* He had not that amount 
of promptitude in conversation which is indispensable 
for any one who wishes to t^e his part in such brisk 
encounters of intellect and wit.] 

Dr Johnson. 

Johnson’s conversation is the perfection of the talk " 
of a man of letters ; and if—as we believe—the test of 
table-talk be its w'orthiness to take a place os literature 
after its immediate effect has been produced, where 
shall we look for its match ? It has a style of its own, 
and cannot be imitated without absurdity. It is an in¬ 
termediate something between literature and conversa¬ 
tion, in which it is impossible to separate the share of 
the man of letters from the share of the man of the 
world. He sometimes said things wfiich might have 
been transferred unalteredito his “Lives of the Poets,” 
and he sometimes wrote things wliich only required 
the preliminary ^^Why, sir,” as wings to send them 
flying through the dining-room of Sir Joshua,t»or the 
d-*awing-rooiu tit Streatham, But* while in his study he 
was always more or less the scholar, in society he was 
otsen a man of tlie world; and liis whole life was such 
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a union of ‘‘town an4 gown/’ as was perhaps never 
before exhibited by an individual. Not without diffi- 
culty do we realise lb's ijfipressiofi which his vivid, 
pithy talk made on liis friends. We romemljer nothing 
which better illustrates it tlian the description, by 
Garrick, of the talk of Adam Smith: “What do yoiy 
think, eh? Flahhy^ isn’t The wokI perfe<jtly 

tlescribes, by opposites, the qualities of Johnsonian 
conversation. It spoiled men for everything that was 
not both ^eighty and smart. It was at once gay and 
potent; its playfulness resembling the ricochetting of 
sixty-eight pounders, which bounJ like india-rubber 
balls, and yet batter down fortresses. Such talk could 
only come from a great, active, practical man. No 
mere scholar, no mere metaphysician, could ever have 
I)roduced it. Johnson’s conversation was, however, not 
suited to general society, but, wdih all it3*tra:ysceifdent 
merits, had its limitations. It had not the winning, 
easy charm of Sir Walter Scott, but was stern and 
logical. It kept down all sorts of conversational ex¬ 
cellence except its own, and gave rise afterwards to 
many inferior copies. 

Assays from the Quarterly lieview^ 
by James IIannay. 

Burke. 

Burke is an extraordinary man, his stream of talk is^ 
l^erpetual. Burke’s talk is ebullition of his mind; 
he does not talk from a desire of distinction, but because 
bis mind is full. Burke is tjie only man whose common 
(X>fiva»3atiun coiTesponds with the general fame which 
he has in the world. • Burke, sir, is sucJl a man, that^if 
you met hivi for the first time in the street, where you 
were stopped by a drovc^of oxen, and you and he step^d 
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aside for shelter but for five minutes, he would talk to 
you in. such a manner, that when you parted, you would 
say,—this is an extiaordina^ man. Now, you may he 
long enough with mo without finding anything extra-* 
ordinary. Dr Johnson. 

tr 

CiiARiiE?, Jamks Fox. 

In bonversation, of which he partook only whcr"* 
tlie society was small and intimate, he was a model 
of every excellence, whether solid or gay, plain or 
refined — full of information, vnily ami playful be¬ 
times, never ill-iia^red for a moment; above fill, never 
afraid of an argument, as so many eminent men are 
wont to be; but, on the contrary, courting discussion 
on all subjects, without niiK5h regard to their relative 
importance ; as if reasoning were his natural element, 
in which his,great fiiculties moved the most freely. An 
adinirahlb judge, hut himself addicted to reasoning upon 
general principles, the late Mr Dumont used to express 
surprise at the love of minute discussion of argumentation 
upon trifling subjects, which this great man often showed. 
But the cause w'as clear; argument ho luust liave ; and 
as his studies, excejit uj)onhistorical and classical points, 
had been extrenjely confined, when matters of a political 
or critical cast were not en the carpet, he took whatever 
ordinary matter came uppermost, and made it the sub¬ 
ject of discussion. Lord Brougham's 

Sketches of British Statesmen. 

Mr Windham. 

In my recollection, no person appears to have pos¬ 
sessed the pow|ir of making convemation deliglfiirai os 
much as Mr Windham. His peculiar charm seems to 
nr “j to have been that sort ctf gay openness which I should 
call reverse of what the French term morgue. To 
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all, this must he agreeaBle, and it is peculiarly delight¬ 
ful to a young perspn who is conscious of her own in¬ 
feriority to the person who «Jondcscends to put her per¬ 
fectly at ease. Diaries of a Lady of Quality, 

His spirits were, in advanced life, so gay, that h«f 
was alwiiys younger than tli^rest of his coniparp^ :»his* 
relish of conversation was such, that, after lingering to 
tliG latest moment, ho joined whatever ptuly a sultry 
evening (or moraing, as it might chance to prove) tempted 
to haunt the streets before retiring to rest. How often 
have we accompanied him to tluf door of his own 
mansion, and then been attended by him to our own, 
while the streets rang with the peals of his hearty merri¬ 
ment, or echoed the accents of his refined and universfd 
wit! But his conversation, or grave, or gay, or argumen¬ 
tative, or discursive, whether sifting a diftieuy; subject, 
or painting an interesting character, or puisuiiig a merely 
playful fancy, or lively to very drollery, or pensive and 
pathetic, or losing itself in the clouds of irietaphysics, or 
vexed without paradox, or plain and homely, and all 
hut commonplace, was that which, to he understood, 
must have been listened to ; and while over the whole 
was flung a veii of unrent classical elegance, through n(> ^ 
crevice, had there been any, would even an unkind or 
ill-conditioned sentiment have found entrance ! 

Bkocto ham’s Illstorical Sketches of Stattssnien. 

Eichard Brinsley Sheridan. 

^ Sheridan did not display his admirable povrers in ’ 
^'cdWfrsation till he had been warmed by wine. During 
the earlier part of clinner he was generally heavy and 
silent; an(Jlhaveheardhiin,^vheninvited todrinka^^ass 
ol^ wine, reply, “ Ko, tkank*you ; I ’ll take a little i|niall 
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beer/’ After dinner, when hf had had a tolerable 
quantity of wine, l\e was brilliant indcied. But when 
^ he went on swallowing too Inucli, he became downright 
stupid ; and I once, after a dinner-party at the house of 
,Ed wards, the bookseller in Pall Mali, walked with him 
.to Brookes’s, when he hcyl entirel}^ lost the use of his 
speech.' ItooERs’s TahU-Tcdk, < 

In society I have met Sheridan frequently : he w^as 
superb! He had a sort of liking for me, t^nd never 
attacked me, at lea.^ to my face, as he did everybody else 
—high names and wits, and orators, some of them poets 
also. I have seen him cut up Whitbread, quiz Madame 
de Stael, annihilate Col man, and do little less by some 
others (whose names, as friends, I set not down) of good 
fame and ability. I have met him in all places and 
parties—«.t Whitehall vilh the Mel bournes, at the Mar¬ 
quis of Tavistock’s, at Robin’s the auctioneer’s, at Sir 
Hum])hrey Davyds, at Sam Rogers’s—^in short, in most 
kinds of company, and ahvays found him very convivial 
and delightful. I have seen Sheridan weep two or three 
times. It n)ay be that he was maudlin ; hut this only 
renders it more impressive, for who would see — 

‘‘From Marlbro’a eyc« tbe tears of dotage How, 

And Swift expire a ciriveller and a show ? ” 

Once I saw him cry at Robin’s the auctioneei'’s, after a 
S])lettdid dinner, full of great names and high spirits. I 
had the honour of sitting next to Sheridan. The occa¬ 
sion of his tears was sonn^ observation or other upon the 
subject of the sturdiness of the Whigs in resisting otfiC(\ 
an^ kecqjing to tb^ir principles. Sheridan turned inTuViu : 
“ Sir, it is easy for my Lord G., or Earl G., or Marquis 
B.j^r Lord IL, with thoimnds upon tbousalads a year, 
some of it either i)resmtiy derived, or inherited in sixm- 
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cure or .acquisitions from the public money, to boast of 
their patriotism, and heep aloof from temptation; but 
they do not know from wha^ temptcftion those have kept 
-aloof who had equal pride, at least equal talents, and 
not unequal passions, and nevertheless knew not in 
the course of their lives what it was to have a shilling 
of their own/^ And in saying this he w^ept, . . .*Ilfave* 
met George Colman occasionally, and tliought him ex¬ 
tremely plcfisant and conviviaL Sheridan^s humour, or 
rather wit, was always saturnine, and sometimes savage ; 
he never laughed (at least that I saw, and I watched 
him), but Colman did, If I had ttJ choose, and could 
not have both at a time, I should “ Let me begin 
the eveniiig with Sheridan, and finish it with Colman.” 

Lord Byron, 1813. 

Lord Byron. 

After Byron had become the rage, I was frequently^ 
amused at tin* manoeuvres of certain noble ladies to get 
acquainted with him by means of me : for instance, I 

would receive a note from Lady-, requesting the 

pleasure of my company on a particular evening, with a 
postscript, “ Pray, could you not contrive to bring Lord 
Byron with yo?! ? ” Once, at a great party given by 
Lady J ersey, Mrs Sheridan ran up to me and said, Do, 
as a favoxir, try if you can place Lord Byron beside me 
at supi^er.’^ In those days Byron had no readiness of 
rexdy in conversation. If hapx)ened to let fall any 
obaeivation ■which offended him, he would say nothing 
at the time, but the offence w6uld lie rankling in liis 
; and perhaps a fortnight after, he would suddenly 
come out with som» cutiting remarks Apon you, giv^g 
them as hi^ deliberate opinions, the results of his experi¬ 
ence of your character.^ J* Bogers^s Tahle-TalB 
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Sir James Mackintosh, 

Till sulxliied by and illness, ^is conversation was 
VjinoTe brilliant and instructWe than that of any htiman 
being I ever bad the good fortune to be acquainted' 
with. His memory (vast and prodigious as it was) he 
^Bo managed as to make if a source of pleasure and in- 
Btnicticn, rather than that dreadful engine of colloquial 
oppression into which it is sometimes erected. lie re¬ 
membered things, words, thoughts, dates, and everything 
that was wanted. His language was beautiful, and 
might have gone i^rom the fireside to the press ; but 
though his ideas were always clothed in beautiful lan¬ 
guage, the clothes were sometimes too big for the body, 
and common thoughts were dressed in better and laiger 
apparel than they deserved. He certainly had this 
fault, but it was not of frequent commission. He had 
a methodiof putting things so mildly and interrogatively, 
that he always procured the readiest reception for his 
opinions. Addicted to reasoning in the company of able 
men, he had two valuable habits which are rarely met 
with in great reasoners*—he never broke in upon Ids 
opponent, and always avoided strong and vebement 
assertiona SYJ>NEr Smith. 

I « 

Mackintosh has enlarged my prospects into the 
wide regions of moral speculation more than any other 
tutor I have ever had in the art of thinking. I cannot 
even except Dngald Stewfirt, to whom I once thought 
I owed more thiin I could ever receive from another. 
Had Mackintosh remained in England, I should liave 
possessed, ten years hence, powers and views 
noV are beyona my reach. 1 nevte,r left his conversa¬ 
tion but I felt a mixed consciousneBS, as it were, of 
inft^ority and capability ;^|md^I have now and then 
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flattered myself with the feeling, as if it promised that 
I might make something of myself. I cannot think of 
all this without being inel^choly.* 

Francis IIornkr, February 1804 

Wordsworth. , 

In giving me an account tf the sort of society h^ hffc > 
in his neighbourhood in the country, and saying that he 
rarely went out to dinner, he gave a very intelligible 
picture of the sort of thing it must be when ho does go 
out. **Thc conversation,” he said, ‘‘may be called 
catechetical; for as they do me tli% honour to wish to 
know my opinions on the diflerent subjects, they ask 
me questions, and I am induced to answer them at 
great length till I become quite tired.” And so he 
does, 1 ’ll warrant him; nor is it possible, indeed, to 
edge in a word, at least in a Ute-d-Ute, ^11 he d^es get 
tired. I was, however, very well pleased to be a 
listener, Moore’s Diary^ Fclruary 1835, 

Oliver Goldsmith and Thomas Campbell. 

Goldsmith was said by Mr Garrick to “ write Kke 
an angel, and talk like poor Poll.” But w^hat does that 
prove ? Nothing more than this, that the player coul^ 
not fathom the poet. A man who writes like an 
angel cannot always talk like poor Poll. That Gold¬ 
smith, in Ilia peach-coloured coat, awed hy a Johnson, 
bullied by a Boswell, talked very foolishly, I can well 
understand ; but let any gentle reader of human brains 
find human heart have got Goldsmith all to himsedf 
a bottle of Madeira, in Goldsmith's own lodging, 
talked to Goldsmith lovingly and rWerentially s^jout 
Tlu Trcmller and The Vicar of Wakefield^ and sure I am 
that he w'ould have gjonejaVay with the convictiqrf that 
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there was something in the w 4 ll-spring of bo much ^ 
genius more marvellous than its diamond-like spray— 
^something in poor ^Oliver (Cloldsmith imnaeasurably 
greater than those faint and fragmentary expressions of 
the man which yet survive in the exquisite poem, in 
the incomparable novel. I remember being told by a 
personage who was both a^ very popular writer and a , 
very brilliant converser, that the poet Campbell re- 
jninded him of Goldsmith—his conversation was so 
inferior to his fame. I could not deny it; f®r I had 
often met Ofimpbell in general society, and his talk had 
disappointed me. Vhree days afterwards, Campbell 
asked me to come and sup with him fSte-d-tSte, 1 did 
so. I went at ten o’clock. I stayed till dawn ; and all 
my recollections of the most sj>arkling talk 1 have ever 
heard in drawing-rooms afford nothing to equal the 
riotous affl^.ence of wit, of humour, of fancy, of genius, 
that the great lyrist poured forth in his won<lroiis mono¬ 
logue. Monologue it was ; he had it all to himself. If 
the whole be greater than a part, a whole man must be 
greater than that part of him which is found in a book. 

Blaclcwood's Ma^azhic, 

S. T. Coleridge. 

His conversation at all times required attention, be-'^ 
cause what he said was so individual and unexpected. 
But when he was dealing deeply with a question, the 
demand upon the intellecjt of’the hearer was very great; 
not BO much for any hardness of language, for his diction 
was always simple and easy ; nor for the abstruseness of 
the thoughts, for they generally explained, or uppetltLcr' 
to eiplain themselves; but pre-eniimmtly on account of 
^the seeming remoteness of his associations, and the ex- 
ceedli^ subtlety of his transjtional links. Upon this 
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point it is very happily-, though, according to my obser¬ 
vation, too genertjjy, remarked b^y one (Be Quiiicey) 
whose pow;ers and opportimities of judging were so enii-^ 
’ nent, that the obliquity of his testimony in other re¬ 
spects is the more unpai’donable : “ Coleridge, to many 
people—and oftcm I liave ht^rd the complaint—seemed 
• to wander; and he seemed then to wander tl>e fnosF, 
when, in fact, his resistance to the wandering instinct 
was greatest—viz., when the compass and huge circuit 
by wliicft his illustrations moved travelled farthest into 
remote regions before they began to revolve. Long be¬ 
fore this coming lound commenced, most peojde lja<l 
lost him, and naturally enough supposed that he had 
lost himself. Tliey continued to admire the sejjarate 
beauty of the thoughts, but did not see their relations 

to the dominant theme.Howevijr, I can ^assert, 

upon my long and intimate knowledge of £!oleridge's 
mind, that logic the most severe was as inalienable from 
his modes of thinking as grammar from his language.^’ 
True : his mind was a logic-vice ; let him fasten it on 
the tiniest flourish of an error, he never slacked his 
hold till he had crushed it, body and tail, to dust. He 
was aliva^is ratiocinating in his own mind, and there¬ 
fore soinetiintvs seemed incoherent to the partial o1j» 
sciver. Hartley Nelson Coleridge^s 

Preface to ‘‘ Coleridgo'a Tahle-TalkR 

May 10,1827.—Irving ahd I went to Bedford Square. 
Mr and Mrs Montague took us out in their carriage to 
High gate, where we spent three hours with the great 
^ 'Cfji’fericlge. He lives with Dr and ]Sv.s Gillman on the 
same footing thatVJowper did with the Unwins. •His 
conversatfon, which flowq^ in a mighty unremitting; 
stream, is most astottisliing, but, I must confess,^;# me 
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still unintelligible. I caiigbt Occasional glimpses of 
what he would be at, but mainly lie was very far out of 
^11 sight and all sympathy, d hold it, however, a great 
acquisition to have become acquainted with him. You 
know that Irving sits at his feet, and drinks in the in- 
sJ)iration of every syllable that falls from him. There 
is a secxpt, and, to me, as yet, unintelligible communion 
of spirit betwixt them, on the ground of a certain German 
mysticism and transcendental lake-poetry wdiich I am not 
yet up to. Gordon says it is all unintelligible nonsense, 
and I am sure a plain Fife man, as uncle “ Tammae,” 
had he been alive, wdVild have pronounced it the greatest 
huff he had ever heard in his life. 

Dk Chalmerb^s Journal, 

[Returning from this intendew, Dr Chalmers remarked 
to Mr ^rving upon the ohscurity of Mr Coleridge/s utter¬ 
ances, antTsaid that, for his part, he liked to see all 
sides of an idea before taking up with it, Ha I said 
Mr Irving, in reply, ‘^you Scotchmen would handle an 
idea as a butcher handles an ox. For my part, I love to 
see an idea looming through the mist”—H annahs Me^- 
moirs of Dr Chalmers,^ 

L CoLEiilDQE kept me on the stretch of attention and 
admiration from half-past three till twelve o^clock. On 
politicly metaphysics, and poetry, more especially on the 
Regency, Kant, and Shakespeare, he was astonishingly 
' eloquent But 1 cannot hel{» remarking that, although 
lie practises all sorts of delightful tricks, and shows ad¬ 
mirable skill in rising his liobhy, yet he may be easily 
unsaddled. I waii'surprised to find how one may ohfcit 
concessions which lead to gross inconsistencies. Though 
nn incoiujjarable declaimer and speech-maker, he has 
the readiness nor tlie. acuteness required by a 
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colloquial disputant; ^ that, with a sense of inferiority 
which mtdtes me humble in his presence, I do not feel 
in the least afraid t)f hiin. 

Letter from Henry Crabbe Robinson 
to ku Brother^ 1810. 

[In hia “ Reminiscences,^ written at a mu^ Jat(?t 
period, H. G. R. says: " This I wrote when I knew 
little of him ; I used afterwards to compare him as a 
disputaivt to a serpent—easy to kill, if you assume the 
offensive ; but if you let him attack, his bite is mortal. 
Some years after this, when I saw^Madame de Stael in 
London, I asked her what she tliought of him. She 
replied, He is very great in monologue, but he has no 
idea of dialogue.” Elsewhere, H. C. R. says, in a letter 
to Miss Wordsworth, in 1810, “ Coleridge has more elo¬ 
quence than any man I ever saw, except, f.erhq^)S, Curran, 
the Irish orator, who possesses in a very high degree the 
only excellence which Coleridge wants to be a perfect 
parlour orator—viz., short sentences. Coleridge cannot 
converse. He addresses himself to his hearers. At the 
same time, he is a much better listener than I expected. 
In that respect he differed very much from Madame de 
Stael, whft was great in monologue,” like Coleridge, bijf 
a most indifferent listener. Lady Blesoington, in her 
Conversations with Lord Byron,” gives his opinion of 
the famous Frenchwoman on tliat head: “ She declaimed 
to you, instead of converfling, never pausing except to' 
take breath; if during that interval a rejoinder was put 
in, it was evident that she did not Attend to it, as she 
the thread of her discourse! as though it had 
not been interrupted.” Bentliam, Vho had a ^reat 
aversion.to monologists of that sort, refused to give her 
an audience. In reply ^tj her request, he sent^tb say 
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that he certainly had nothing Bay to her, ana he 
could not see the necessity of an interview for anything 
she had to say to him. She said to Dumont: ‘^Tell 
-Bentlnun 1 will see nohoiy till I have Been him.”. 
“ Sorry for it,” said Bentham, “ for then she will not 
Sfie anybody,”] 

. John ^>TERLiNa 

In any arena where eloquence and argument was the •' 
point, this man was calculated to have borne the hell 
fiom all competitors. In lucid, ingenious talk and 
logic, in all manner of brilliant utterance and tongue- 
fence, I have hardly known his fellow. So ready lay his 
store of knowledge round, so perfect was his ready utter¬ 
ance of the same,—^in conniscating wit, in jocund drol¬ 
lery, in compact articulated cleainess, or high poignant 
emphasis, as the case required,—he was a match for any 
man fa argument before a crowd of men. One of the 
most Bupple-wristed, dexterous, graceful, and successful 
fencers in that kind. A man, as Mr Hare has said? 

‘‘ able to argue with four or live at once ; could do the 
pariying all round, in a euccession swift as light, and 
plant his hits wherever a chance offered. 

Carlyle’s Life of Sterling. 

' Thomas Carlyj.e. 

Accustomed to the infinite wit and exuberant rich-'* 
ness of his writings, liis talk is still an amazement and 
a splendour scarcely to be fa,ced with steady eyes. He 
does not converse—only harangues. It is the usual 
misfortune of such marked nuui (happily not one in¬ 
variable or inevSable.) that they cminot allow 
inin^s room to bieathe and show tjjiemselves in other 
atmosphere, and thus miss Ihe refreshment and instruc¬ 
tion ^jvhich the greatest nev3r cease to need from the 
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experience of the hui^blest, Carlyle allows no one a 
chance, but bears down all opposition, not only by his 
wit and onset of words resijtless in*their sharpness as so 
. many bayonets, but by actual physical superiority, rais-^ 
ing his voice and rushing on his opponent with a torrent 
of soiuifL This is not the least from unwillingness 
allow freedom to others; •bn the contrary, no 
would more enjoy a manly resistance to his tlibught; 
but it is the impulse of a mind accustomed to follow 
nut its ^wn imjmlse, as the hawk its prey, and which 
knoTTs not how to stop in the chase. Carlyle, indeed, is 
arrogant and overbearing, but in 1;J.8 arrogance there is 
no littleness, no self-love ; it is the heroic arrogance of 
Boiiie old Sciindinavian conqueror—ii is his nature and 
the untameablc impulse that has given him power to 
crush the dragons. You do not love him, perhaps, nor 
revere—and perhaps, also, he would onfy laugh at you 
if you did—^but you like him heartily, and like to see 
liiin the powerful smith, the Siegfried, Uieltiug all the 
old iron in his furnace till it glows to a sunset red, and 
bums you if you senselessly go too near. He seemed 
to be quite isolated, lonely as the desert, yet never was 
man more fitted to prize a man, could lie find one to 
match his^iqpd. He finds them, but only in the past. 
He sings rather than talks. He pours upon you a kind 
of satirical, heroical, critical poem, with regular cadences, 
and generally catching up near the beginning some 
singular epithet, which serves as a refrain when his 
song is full, or with wdiich, as with a knitting needle, 
he catches up the stitches if he has^hanced now and 
the n to let fall a row, Mai^oaret Fuller. 

The tqpguo has the sough of Annandale-~an echo of 
the Solway with its comolftnents to old Father Thiftnes,* 

*■ A 
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A keen, sharp, ringing voice, in tl;:e genuine Border key, 
but tranquil and sedate withal—neighbourly and frank, 
^ and always in unisofi with y|rhat is uttered. In his con- 
' vorsation—he sees the very thing he speaks of; it 
breathes and moves palpable to him, and hence his 
words form a picture. When you come from him, the 
impT,ession is like having'^eeu a great brilliant pano¬ 
rama ; everything has been made visible and naked to 
your sight. But more and better far than that; you 
bear home with you an indelible feeling of fox the 
man—deep at the heart, long as life. No man has ever 
inspired more of tlrs personal affection. Not to love 
Carlyle when you know him is something unnatural, as 
if one should say they did not love the breeze that fans 
their cheek, or the vine-tree which has refreshed them 
both with its leafy shade and its exuberant juices. He 
aboiUivls, hiniistlf, in love and in good works. His life, 
not only as a writer of books," but as a man amongst 
bis fellows, has been a continued shower of benefits. The, 
young men, more especially, to whom he has been the 
Good Sanmritan, pouring oil upon their wounds, and 
binding up their bruised limbs, and putting them on 
the Avay of recovery of health and useful energy—the 
number of such caii scarcely he told, and^ will never be 
Known till the great day of accounts, 

London Correspondent of the 
Dumfries Courier, 

Db Arnold. 

He was fond conversation on serious matters, and 
vehement in argifement; fearless, too, in ^advancing 
opii^ions—^whicli,* to say the truth, often startled us a 
good deal; but ho was ingenuous and capdid, and 
thoi.gh the fearlessness with which, so young as he 
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wa8, he advanced his (ipinioiis. might have seemed to 
betoken jjre8umj)tioTi, yet the good temper with which 
he l>orc retort or rebuke, ‘•elieved *hini from that im¬ 
putation. He w'as bold and warm, because so far as his 
laiowledge went he saw very clearly, and he was an 
ardent lovrir of truth, but I njver saw in him even then* 
gr ain of vtuiity or conceit. I have said that of* 

his opinions startled us a good deal; we "were, indeed, 
for the most j>art Tories in Church and State, great 
respectersk of things as they were, and not very tolerant 
of the disposition which he brought with him to ques¬ 
tion their wisdom. Many and long were the conflicts 
we had, and with unequal numbers. I think I have 
seen all the leaders of the common room engaged with 
him at once, with little order or consideration, as may 
be supposed, and not always with great scrupulosity as 
to the Tainiess of our arguments. This was att^ndJd by 
no loss of regard, and scarcely ever, or seldom, by even 
momentary loss of temper. We did not always convince 
Jiim—])eriiaps we ought not always to have done so—‘ 
yet in the end a considerable modification of hie opinions 
was produced ; in one of his letters to me, written at a 
much later period, he mentions this fdiange. In truth, 
there werci^itlMitse among us calculated to produce an • 
impression on liis affectionate heart and ardent, ingenu¬ 
ous mind ; and the rather, because the more we saw of 
Ijim, ami the nioi'c \vc battled with him, the more mani¬ 
festly did we res])ect and Ic^e liiin. The feeling with 
w'liich we argued gave additional j>ow'^er to our argu- 
mtmls over a disposition such as hil; and thus he 
■^^^came attach^ to young men of most different 
tastes and intellects,* his love for each taking a different 
colour, mc^o or less blended with respect, fondness, ^ 
or even humour, accoj“dftfig*to these differences; jsSid 

D 
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in return they all uniting respect and love for 
him. Justice Coleridge, 

in Stc nley*s Life, of Dr Arnold, 

Mr Buckle. 

I HAVE Icnown moat of the celebrated talkers of—I 
'’will rot Bay how many'years back—of the time, in 
a word, when Sydney Smith, rejoiced in his green, 
bright, old age, a7id Luttrell and Rogers and Tommy 
Moore were still capable of giving forth abi occasional 
flash ; and wdien the venerable Lord Brougham, and yet 
more venerable Loi'J Lyndhurst, delighted in friendly 
and brilliant sparring at dinner-tables ■whose hosts are 
now in their half-forgotten gravcxs, I have known some 
brilliant talkers in Paris—Lamartine, and Dumas, and 
Cabarras, and brightest, or at least most constantly 
bright of^alh'Ihe late ]\Iadame Emile de Girardin. I 
knew Douglas Jcrrold ; and I am still happy enough to 
claim acquaintance with certain men and women whose 
names, though well-known, it were, perhaj)3, invidious 
now to mention. But for incxhaustihility, versatility, 
memory, and sclf-coiifidence, I never met any to 
comj^ete with Buckle. He could keep pace with 
I any given number of interlocutors pn any given 
number of subjects, from the abstrusest point on the 
ahstrusest science to tlie lightest jeu esprit, and Uilk 
them all down, and be quite ready to start afresh. 
Among the hundred and one anecdotes with which he 
entertained us I may l>e permitted to give, say the 
hundred and firK?;:—“ Wordsworth,” said Charles Lamb, 
** one day told that he considered Sho^espeart? greatly 

overrated. * There is an immenrity of trick in all 
Shakespeare wrote,^ he said, ‘ and people aija taken in 
byit I could have writtcn*a|>'well as he did, if I had had 
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a mind.’ So you see (^oceeded Charles Lamh, quietly) 
it was only the mijid sihat was wanting.” We met 
Buckle oil several ^subsequent occasions, and liis talk 
*aiid his spirits never flagged ; the same untiling energy 
marked all he said and did; and thought, and fatigue, 
and oppression appeared to be things unknown t(f 
him. 

Arabian Days and Nights^ by Miss Power. 

Henry Crabbe IIobinson. 

Mr Bobinson’s name is widely known as a capital 
talker. There is a saying that a rtan’s strength is also 
his weakness, and there are not wanting jokes about hia 
wanting to take all the conversation to himself. It is 
reported that one day at a breakfast-paity at Sam 
Rogers’s, the host said to those assembled, “ Oh, if there 
is any one here who wishes to say anythinh 4 had 
better say it at once, for Crabbe Kobinaon is coming.” 
But there is no subject on wliich lie more frequently re¬ 
proaches himself, than with the habit of taking too large 
a share of the talk. When his strength was beginning 
to fail, his friend Edwin Field urged him in a letter to 
refrain from talking “ more than two hours consecu¬ 
tively.” votes this in the Diary, and adds, “ Is thisi 
satire ? It does not offend me.” Yet he was too can¬ 
did not to acknowdedge that convei’satioii was the one 
thing in which, in his own estimation, he excelled. . . . 

It is not too much to say tlftit, to the great majority of 
those wlio were in the habit of meeting him, his con¬ 
versation was a real delight. The edito.^ well remembers 
the secret pleasure wdth which he invariably saw him 
come into the room,•and the feeling which the annoufice- 
ment of his death caused. There were veins in his con- , 
veraation, from which,mVre* good was to be gaine<^fii a 
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pleasant hour after dinner, tlian f om many a length on ctl 
serious discourse. 

♦ 

Preface to the Diary, Refn.inisce)iees, and Corrcfipond- 
ence of Henry Crabbe KoBiNt^oN. 

A Holland House Dinner-Party. 

Li:n us invite the reacier to assist at a dinner at ' 
Holland House, in the height of the London and Paiiia- 
mentaiy season, say a Saturday in June. It is scaretdy 
seven—for the luxuries of the house are enhanced hy a 
punctuality in the main ohject of the day, u’hicli yields 
to no dilatory guest of \vJ)atever iireteiision—and you 
are seated in an oblong room, rich in old gilding, opposite 
a deep recess, pierced by largo old windows, through 
which the rich branches of trees, hathed in golden light, 
just admit the faint outline of the Surrey hills. Among 
the gtiest^ are some, perhaps, of the liighest rank, always 
some of high political iin})ortanr(', about whom the 
interest of busy life gathers, iiilermix(jd with others 
eminent already" in literature or art, or of that dawning 
promise which the hostess delights to discover, and the 
host to smile on. All are assciiibh'd for tlie purpostt of 
enjoyment ; tlie anxieties of tlie minister, the feverish 
pfitruggles of the ])artiHan, the silent toils of the artist 
or critic, are finislied for th<3 weelt; j»rofessioual and 
literary jealousies are hushed ; sickness, decrepitude, 
and death are silently voted shadows ; anil the hnlliaiit ■ 
assemblage is prepared to e:\ercise, in the higlu'st degree, 
the exti’aordina^ privilege of mortals to live in the 
knowledge of m^jitality without its consciousness, and 
to people the present hour with delights, as if a man 
livv,d, and laughed, and enjoyed in this -world for ever. 
Every appliance of physical luxury whic^ the most 
delicate art can supply, dltf^nds on each; every faint 
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wish, wliich JnxTiry crflites is anticipated ; the nohlest 
and most gracious cotin ten ance yi the world Biniles 
over the happiness* it is defusing, and redoubles it by 
cordial invitations and encouraging words, which set the 
humblest stranger at perfect ease. As the dinner merges 
into the dessert, and the sumet casts a richer glow oil 
the branches, still, or lightly waving in the t^vejiin^ 
light, and on the scene within, the harmony of all sensa¬ 
tions becomes more jH'rfect; a delighted and delighting 
chuckle fiiviles attention to some joyous sally of the 
richest intelli'ctual wdt, reflected in the faces of all, even 
to the favourite page in green, wh(^attends his mistress 
with duty like tliat of tlie antique world ; the choicest 
wines are enhanced in their liberjil but temperate use, 
by the vista opened in Lord Holland's tales of baccha¬ 
nalian evenings at Lrookes’s with Fox and Sheridan, 
when potations deeper and more serionij rew’arded the 
statesman’s toils, and shortened his days ; until at 
length the serener ])leasiire of conversation, of the now 
carelessly scattered groiii>s, is enjoyed in that old, long 
unrivaUed libraiy, in which Addison mused, and wrote, 
and drank, where every living grace attends, ‘‘ and 
more than echoes talk along the w^alls/' One hapj^y 
peciiliaiitjfc «&.lliose assemblies the number of per¬ 
sons in dillcTeut stations and of various celebrity, who 
wore gratified by seeing, still more in hearing and know¬ 
ing each (;tlier ; the statesman W'as relieved from care 
by association with the pflet, of whom he had heard 
and partially read ; and the poet was elevated by the 
courtesy wdiich “bared ilia great liealt^' "which “beats 
beneatli a star; and each felt, not rarely, the true 
dignity of the otl^er, modestly expanding under ^the 
most benignant influences, 

TALJrounu’s Fi^ucf-Jifemorials of Charles Laifi/d, 
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Talking of Lady Holland’s cfWded dinners, and her*^ 
Lidding people cons^ntly make room,” Luttrell said, 

“ It must certainly be madc^ •^or it does not cxistF Dined 
at Lady Holland’s. Fonnd in the hall, as I was going 
in, a victim of one of her ways of making room, in the 
'person of Gore, who was py ttiiig on his greatcoat to take 
his departure, having been sent away by my lady for, 
want of room. Comj)any, Lord Melbourne, Lords Erroll 
and Kinnaird (if I recollect right), LokI Dalmeny, and 
a good many more. So great was tlic presciirc from 
without,” that Allen, after he had performed his carving 
part, retired to a small side-table to dine. All was very 
agnjeable, liowever, and I have seldom seen Lord Mel¬ 
bourne in such good spiiits. Rogers’s theory is that the 
close packiug of Lady Holland’s dinners is one of the 
secrets of their conveisablcness and agreeableness ; and 
perhaps be is Lght Moo he’s Diary, 


Some talk with Allen; during which I asked him 
whether he did not sometimes feel wearied by the sort 
of effort it must be to keep up conversation during these 
evenings ; and lie owned that it was frecpiently a most 
v-heavy task, and that if he had followed own taste 
and wishes he would long since have given up that 
mode of life. For myself (as I believe J told him), that 
Holland House sort of existence, though by far the best 
specimen of its kind going, Vo aid appear t6 me, for any 
continuance, the most wearisome of all forms of slavery ; 
and the best resiftt 1 find of niy occasional visits to town 
is the real relish with which I return to my quiet 
gaMen and study, where, in the mute society of my 
owm thoughts and books, I am never either effended or 
wekried. Ibid, 
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Lord Holland neter ventured to ask any one to / 
dinner (not even me; whom he had known bo long 
and so intimately),Vithou4incviodsly consulting Lady 
-Holland. Shortly before liis death, I called at Holland 
House, and found only Lady Holland within. As I was 
coming out, I met Lord Holland, who said, Well, d"' 
you return to dinner? ” I afiswered, “ No ; I have not 
been invited.’^ Perhaps this deference to Lady Holland 
was not to be regretted ; for Lord Holland was so- hospi¬ 
table and gdod-natured, that, had he been left to himself, 
he "would have had a crowd at his table daily. 

TaUe-Tallc oj^ Samuel Eoqers. 

A SurrER-PARTT AT CHARLES LaMB^S. 

Now turn to No. 4 Inner Temple Lane, at ten o’clock, V' 
when the sodatcr part of the company are assembled, and 
tlie happier stragglers are dropping in from the play. 
Let it be any autumn or winter month, when the fire is 
blazing steadily, and the clean-swept hearth and whist- 
tables speak of the spirit of Mrs Battle, and serious looks 
require “the rigour of the game!” The furniture is 
old-fashioned and worn, the ceiling low", and not wholly 
unstained hy traces of the great plant,” though now 
virtuojLisl V fyiborne ; but the Hogarths, in narrow black 
frames, a))ouudirig in infinite thought, humour, and 
pathos, enrich the walls, and all tilings wear an air of 
comfort and hearty English welcome. Lamb himself, 
yet unrelaxcd hy the glass, is sitting with a sort of 
Quaker i)rinmes3 at the whist-table, the gentleness of 
bis niclancbolj^ smile half lost in liid inleiitness on the 
game; his partner, the author of “PoHtioal Justice” 
(the majestic expr^sion of his large head not disturbed 
by disproportion of his diminutive stature), is regarding 
|his hand with a philcsojdiic but not a careless 3ye; 
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Captain Burnej, only not venciablc because so young 
in spirit, sits between tlieiu ; and H. C. R. (Henry 
Cra>)be Robinsoii), \frlio alon? now and then breaks the 
proper silence, to welcome some in-coming guest, is his 
happy partner—true winner in the game of life, whose 
leisure, achieved early, is devoted to his friends! At 
nnotlier table, just beyond^ilie circle which extends from 
the sits another four. The broad, burly, jovial 
bulk of John Lamb, the Ajax Telamon of the slender 
clerks of the old Soutli Sea House, whom lib sometimes 
inti’oduces to thtj rooms of Lis younger brotlier, surprised 
to'learn from them l^iat he is growing famous, confronts 
the stately but courteous Alsager; while P., his itiw 
liairs bristling” at gentle objurgation, watches his partner 
M. B, dealing with ^‘soul more 'white” than tlie hands 
of which Lamb once said, “ M,, if dirt was triim]is, what 
liandi you wo*ild hold I ” In one comer of ilie room 
you may^see the pale, earnest countenance, of Charles 
Lloyd, who is discoursing ‘‘of fate, free-will, fore-know¬ 
ledge absolute” wuth Leigh Hunt; and, if you choose 
to listen, you will scarcely know which most to admire 
—^the severe logic of the melancholy reasoner, or its 
graceful evasion by the tricksome fantasy of the joyous 
poet. Basil Montague, gentle enthusiast ijj ^he cause of 
humanity, which he has lived to see triumplnint, is 
pouring into the outstretchefl ear of George Dyer sonu* 
tale of legalised injustice, 'which the recipient is vainly 
tiying to comprehend. Souk the room tills ; in slouches 
Hazlitt from the theatre, wliere his stubborn anger for 
Napoleon's defcatlat ‘Waterloo has b(jeii softened by Miss 
Stephens’s angelic notes, w^hich might “ chase anger, and 
gri^ and fear, and sorrow, and pain, from mortal or im¬ 
mortal minds ;" Kenney, with a tremulous j)loasiU'e, 
‘amuBiuices that there is a crowded house to the ninth, 
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representation of his iftw comedy, of which Lamb lays 
down his cards to inquire ; or Ayjptoii, mildly radiant, 
whispers the continual triumph of ‘‘Don Giovanni,” 
■for which Lamb, incapable of opera, is happy to take 
his word. Now and then an actor glances on us from 
“the ricli Cathay*^ of the wojld behind the sceires, with’ 
news of its brighter hum an-kind, and with looks iseflect- 
ing the pul)lic favour,—Liston, grave beneath the weight 
of the town’s regards, or Miss Kelly, unexhausted in 
spirit by* alleriiating the drolleries of higli farce with 
the teiTible pathos of nielodrama,—^or CburhiS Kemble 
mirrors tbe cliivaliy of tbouglit, ami ennobles the party 
by beiuling on them looks beaming with the aristocracy 
of nature. Meanwhile, Becky lays the cloth on the 
side-table, under the direction of the most tpiiet, sen¬ 
sible, and kind of women, who soon compels the younger 
and more hungry of the guests to partake largf^Jy c?l the 
cold roast lamb or boiled beef, tbe heLps of smoking 
roasted polatjes, and the vast jug of pointer, often ro- 
pltniisho^^ jrom the foaming which the best tap of 
Fleet ritreet supi>lics. Perfect freedom prevails, save 
‘»'Iien the hospitable pressure of the mistress excuses 
:ixcesfl; aud, perhaps, tbe i)hysical enjoyment of tbe 
play-goej^iiiausted with plt3aKUTe, or of the author,, 
ladcd w^itli the labour of the brain, is not less than that 
.'f the guests at tlie most charming of aristocratic Ijan- 
pets. As the hot wmier and its acconipanim(‘nts ap¬ 
pear, and the severities.of whist relax, the light of con- 
.^ersation thickens. Haziiti, cat<*.hing ,^the inllutmce of 
be spirit from which he has lately begun to abstajn^ 
itters some line criticism with struggling emphasis; 
Lamb stammers oivt puns suggestive of wisdom 'for 
^^PPy Batyon Field to admire and echo; the various 
giblets of talk combine into a stream;^ while Miss 
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Lamb moves gently about to*eoe that each modest 
stranger is duly s^ed, turning, now and then, an 
anxious, loving eye on Chaises, -which is softened into a 
lialf-hamorous expression of resignation to inevitable* 
fate, as he mixes his second tumbler! This is on 
ordinary nights, when th^ accustomed Wcdnesday-inen 
assecrible ; but there is a difference on great extra nights, ^ 
gladdened by “the bright visitations** of Wordsworth 
or Coleridge \ the cordiality of the welcome is the same, 
but a sedater wisdom prevails. Happy hoiira were they 
for the young disciple of the then desperate, now trium- 
jdiant, cause of W'ofdsworlh*B genius, to be admitted to 
the presence of the poet who had opened a new world 
for him in the undiscovered riches of liis own nature, 
ami its affinities with the outer universe ; whom he 
worsjiipped tl^e more devoutly f<')r the world*s scorn ; 
for whoifc he felt the future in the instant, and antici¬ 
pated the “ All hail hereaftcii! ** wliich tlie great poet 
has lived to enjoy. To win him to speak of his own 
poetry, to hear him recite its noblest passages, and to 
join in his brave defiance of the fashion of the age, was 
the solemn pjlciisiire of such a season, and, of course, 
superseded all minor disc^uisitions. So, when Coleridge 
came, argument, wit, humour, criticism,hushed ; 
the pertest, smartest, and tlie cleverest felt that all 
were assembled to listen ; and 3f a card-table had been 
filled, or a disj)ute began before he was excited to con¬ 
tinuous speech, his gentle* voice, undulating in music, 
soon 


** Siisponaoa wtixsiy ana iook wun ravisumenc 
The thronging audience.’’ 

t 

Talfourd^s Final Mcmoriails of Charles LartiK 




IV. 


G ENTLEM ANLINESS, 


JEPOSE and cheerfulness are the badge of thev 
gentleman—repose in energy.*' The feeek 
battle pieces are calm ; the heroes,*in what¬ 
ever vioh'iit actions engaged, retain a serene aspect. 

Emerson, 1860. 



You may depemd upon it, religion is, in its essence, 
the most gentlemanly thing in tlie w’orld. It wdll 
alone gentilise, if tmmixed with cant; and I know 
noth]Tig^^e«that will, alcnie. Certainly not tbe army,’ 
wdiich is thought to bo the grand embellisher of 
manners. Coleridge’s TMe-Talh, 1830. 


A QENTiiEMAN is a Christian in spirit that will tiike a 
polish'. The rest ate but plated goods; and however 
excellent their fashion, rub them more or less, the base 
metal appears through. Walker’s Origmal^ 1835. 

A CHRISTIAN is God Almighty^s gentleman; a 
man, in the vulgar, superficial way of understandjjng 
' e word, is the devil’^ Chidstian, But tp throw aside 
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tliese polished and too current counterfeits for some¬ 
thing valuable and (Sterling, the real gentleman should 
be gentle in everything, at least in everything that 
depends on liimwelf—in carriage, temper, cdnstructionsj 
aims, desires. He ought, therefore, to be mild, calm, 
*quiet, even, temperate—^lOt hasty in judgment, not 
exurlx’tant in ambition, not overbearing, not j^roud, not 
rapacious, not oppressive, for these things are contrary 
to gentleness. Many siicli gentleinon are to be found, 
I trust; and many more would, were the true- meaning 
of the name borne in mind and duly inculcated. But 
alas ! we are misled by etymology ; and because a gen¬ 
tleman was originally liomo yentilis^ peo]de seem to 
fancy they shall lose caste unless they act as Gentiles. 

Guesses at Truth. 

t ^ 

All that goes to constitute a gentleTuan—the car¬ 
riage, gait, address, gestures, voice ; the ease, the self- 
possession, the courtesy, the po>ver of conversing, the 
success in not ohending, the lofty principle, the 
delicacy of lliouglit, the happiness of ex]iression, the 
bisle and propriety, the generosity and forbearance, 
the candour and C(;iisideraiiun, the openness of hand— 
' these qualities, some of tlumi come by iitdu*: i^tapme of 
them may be found in any rank, some of them are a 
direct precept of Christianity. But the f\ill assemblage 
of them, bound up in the unity of an individual char¬ 
acter, do we expect they can be leanicd from books? 
Arc they not necl/ijssarily acquired, where they arc to he 
found, in high society ? The very nature of the case 
leads you to say so. You cannot fence without an an- 
, tagbnist, nor challenge all comers in disputation before 
yo}i have supported a thesis: and in like manner, it 
stands U) reason, you cannot lean to converse till y^' i 
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liave the world to converse with. Yon cannot nnleam 
yonr natural boshf^ess, or awkwardness, or stiffness, 
or otlioT besetting infirmity •till you servo your time in 
feoinc ticbool* of manners. 

John Henry Newman on th^ Office 
and Tf'%)rk of Universities* 

“* A Tirt)ROUGH English genlleman—Cliristian, manly, ^ 
and enlightened—is more, I believe, than Guizot or 
SLsniondi^co<ild comprehend ; it is a finer specimen of 
Imman nature than any other country, 1 believe, could 
furnish. Still, it is not a perfect j<pcciiiien by a great 
deal; and therefore it will not do to contemplate our¬ 
selves only, or content ourselves with saying that we 
arc l»etter than others, and scorn to amend our institu¬ 
tions by comparing them with others, 

Dh AAnold, 1860. 

In Olirist’s communication with His apostles, tlioxe * 
is ahvays a marked dignity and d(dicacy, a total absence 
of all that coarseness and vulgarity into which Wesley*8 
doctrine—^that ministers have no more to do with being 
gentlemen than with being dancing-masters—^would 
infallibly lead us. Yet even in Christ, the Lord and 
Master^ f/ IIL:; disciples, there is a synij^athy w^hich is 
a very different thing from condescension, a spirit of 
unaffected kindness, and, 1 had almost said, of socia¬ 
bility, whicli the spirit of gentlemanliness lia^ doubtless 
gj'(‘ully dulled in tlie Church of EiiLdand. “ I have 
called you friends,^' is a text whiel) applies to the 
Christian minister in his dealings with his brethren and 
equals, in an infinitely stronger degree than it could 
do to Him who w^as our Lord and Master, and wliose. 
calJmg us i)rcthreri was not of nature, but out of tjh^^ 
c^descension of His infinite love. And,lie who shall 
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tbus far keep, and thus far get r’ld of, the spirit of gen- 
tlemanliness, would go near to make the Church of 
England all but perfect, no' less in its popularity than 
in its deserving of popularity, Ibid.^ 1831. 

** I KNjEW a plain village carrier in whom lurked much'^ 
®f the gentlemanly feeling. My wife and myself were, 
for a few weeks in tlie cold months, lodgers in his 
house. During that time tins man laid aside his even- 
ing pipe (ye smokers, estimate this act of r.elf-dcnial!), 
nor could be prevailed upon to rtisunie it, having settled 
in his own mind that it must be annoying to a lady. 
Many would have laughed, seeing him leaning in liis 
smock on a gate in the summer evenings, his beloved 
long clay enjoyed now without clieck, had I ptunted 
him out as a true gentlejuan. But in my mind he 
ranked as such. He is one j)roof of many that tlie 
character may exist quite iudepeiident of accidental 
advantages, though, of course, these are of value in set¬ 
ting it off, and without them it is rather latent than 
developed. ConUmporanj Review^ 1867. 

Strong in a single-hearted humility, a perfect un¬ 
consciousness of self, an honest and sincere absorption 
^ in high and holy themes and objects, there him 

what we so seldom see, a j)erfect lo.gic of life ; his min¬ 
utest deeds were the true results of liis snblimest prin¬ 
ciples. His whole nature, moral, physical, and intellec¬ 
tual, was simple^ cleanly. He was temperate 

as an anchorite all matters of living,—avoiding, from., 
a healthy instinct, all those intoxicating stimuli then 
common among the clergy. In his early youth, indeed, 

, he^^d formed an attacliment lo the almost universal 
^clprical pipe,—but, observing a delicate woman once 
nauseated by; coining into an ati:iosphere which he i 
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his brethren had polluted, he set himself gravely to 
reflect that what could so oflend a,woman must needs 
be uncomely and unworthy It Christian man, wherefore 
he laid liis jpipo on the mantel-piece, and never after* 
wards renewed the indulgence. In all his relations 
with womanhood, he was ^elicate and reverential,* 
forming his manners by that old precept, “ The -elder* 
Tvomcn entreat as mothers, the younger as sisters,”— 
which rule, short and simple as it is, is nevertheless the 
most perfect reswm^ of all true gentlemanlincss. 

TJie 3finister*s Wooing. 

The first condition for obtaining respect in England 
in any class, is to be wliat is called a gentleman i an ex¬ 
pression that has no corresponding term m French, and 
a perfect knowledge of which implies in itseK alone a 
pretty long fainilL'mty with English n anners. ^he 
term gentilhomme with us is applied esclusively^o birth, 
that of homme comine il faut to manners and station in 
society, those of galant homme and homme de meriie to 
conduct and chai'acter. A gentleman is one who, with 
some advantages of birth, fortune, talent, or situation, 
unites moral qualities suitable to the place he occupies 
in society, and manners indicating a liberal education 
and ha?i;di.». The people of England have a remarkably 
nice feeling in this rcsj^ect, and even the splendour of 
the highest rank will seldom mislead them. If a man 
of the highest birth depart m his conduct, or merely in 
his manners, from what his situation mq^uires of him, 
you will soon hear it said, even by ^persons of the 
lowest class, Though a lord, he is not a gentleman.” 

HE Stael^Holstein^s Letters on England^ 

St PAUL-w'as the ideal of a gentleman. Witness 
d''lica(^ and tact, seejj pre-^eminently in, advice and 
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T(iproof: / praise you not this is Lis eu].)lieimsm 

for “7 hlaoie. 2 parthf belie oq when told of 

the divisions among his children. Mark his delicate 
tact with Festiis, Agrippa, Felix. Note ]ii8*’dignity and 
sweetuesR in receiving the gift from, tlie Pliilippian 
^church* the grace with \?*liich he rejoices that ‘‘your 
('-ar»^f me hath flourished again tlieii the anxious 
guarding against hurting their feelings, also the hope¬ 
fulness for them : “Wherein yo were also careW, but 
ye lacked 0 ])pOTtnnity/^ Let any one curious in these 
points read from tlie Itlth to the 21 st verse of Vliilip- 
])ians iv. The iiasf^ge is full of the subtle touches of 
the characUii*. Professor Blunt, in the first of liis 
lectures on the “Parish Piiest,’’ admirably traces out 
this characteristic of St Paul, though from another point 
of \dew tliau^ours. Ainl, once more, if any reader 
would It-ive a jierfeet model of consummate tact and 
intense delicacy, let him study St PauPs urging of a 
request that might have been a claim, in the Epistle to 
Philemon. Contem/vrary Review j 1809. 

What it is that constitutes the look of a gentleman 
is more easOy felt than described ; we all know it when 
we see it, hut do not know how to account or to 

explain in whut it consists. Ease, grace, dignity, have 
been given as tlic exponents and expiessivc symbols of 
this look ; but, I wuiihl rather Ba>, that au habitual 
self-possession determines the apiiearancc of a gentle¬ 
man. He shoild have the complete command, not 
only over his countenance, but ov(ir liis limbs and 
motions. In other words, he should discover, in his 
aif and manner, a voluntary power over his whole 
t)#^dy, which, with every inflection of it, shonid be under 
the^ control of his will. It m]^st be evident that ]ie 
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does as he likes, without any restraint, confusion, or 
awkwardness. He is, in fact, mas^r of his person, as 
the professor of an/ art or science is of a particular in¬ 
strument ; he directs it to whatever use he pleases and 
intends. Wherever tliis power and faculty appear, we 
recognise the look and dcpoi^pacnt of the gentleman— 
that is, of a person who, by his habits and iriterc'^nrsc 
with society, has had little else to do than to study 
those Hiovements, and that carriage of the body, which 
were accompanied with most satisfaction to himself, and 
were to excite the approbation of the beholder. Ease, 
it might be observed, is not enqjgh; dignity is too 
much. There must be a certain rctenue^ a conscious 
decorum, added to the first—and a cei'tain “familiarity 
of regard, quenching the austere countenance of con¬ 
trol,” in the other, to answer to our conception of this 
character. Perhaps, propriety is as near a woj;/i os any 
to denote the manners of the gentleman ; elegance is 
necessary to the fine gentleman; dignity is proper to 
noblemen ; and majesty to kings ! Hazlitt. 

When w^e reflect upon the condition of English - 
country gentlemen, we must perceive that much of 
their happiness has aiiwen from their independence of' 
niind ^ and much from their maintaining what is called 
inde^iendent fortunes. It was long their boast, their 
honest pride, to despise show and frippery, to do with¬ 
out the luxuries of a city, yet to live hospitably and in 
a manner becoming their station. They paid their 
debts regiihuly. They thanked God that tliey were 
independent of all men, and could speak tlieir minds 
freely on every subject, private or public, wdtlibut 
fear or re^vard. Between this independence of mip^ 
and of fortune there is such on iutimate connexion, 
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that the one must be dostiSye<], if the other be 
gacrificcd. If country gentleiuen, from the desire to 
make a figure in the mct^polis, 6r to outshine their 
neighbours, enter into contests of extravagance and 
scenes of fasliionable dissij>ation ; if, instead of living 
upon iheir own estates ^ancl attending to their own 
aifitws, they crowd to water-cb:inking places, and think 
only of hazard or Newmarket, the consequences must 
be, the ruin of their private fortunes, and the foifeiture 
of their political integrity. Instead of' being tbeir 
country's pride and the bulwark of her freedom, they 
will become the '^etched slaves of a party, or the 
despicable tools of a court. They will be contemned 
and ridiculed by their superiors in rank, whom with 
unequal steps they awkwardly pursue. They will be 
detested by their neighbours, their inferiors, their 
tenantry, anf dependents, and by the nation whose 
interests they abandon or betrays. For when a coun^ 
gentleman has lived beyond his income, what is ms 
resource? Not trade, not business of any kind: to 
that he cannot stoop ; for this he is not qualified. lie 
has no resoiu’ce but to sell his vote, if he be in Parlia¬ 
ment ; or, if he be not, to solicit and bargain, perhaps 
by hie county interest, with parliamentary friends, who 
may provide for his sons, or procure for him the me^s 
of repairing his shattered fortime. But what <;aii 
restore his independence of mind ? 

EnoEWoh^H's Esm^s on Professional 
EduccUioTi^ 1808 . 

There exists in England a gentlemanly/ character, a 
gStlemanly feeling, very different even from that which 

the most like it, the character of a well-bom Spaniard, 
and unexampled in the rest of Europe. This feeling 
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probably originated in tbe fortunate circumstance, that 
the titles of our Ejiglish n'oJ>ility fo\low the law of their 
property, and are inherited by tlie eldest sons only. 
*Froni this source, under the influences of our constitUr 
tion, and of our astonishing^rade, it has diffused itself* 
in difFerent modifications tliiough the whole country# 
The uniformity of our dress among all classes above 
that of a day-labourer, while it has authorised all classes 
to assiftne tl^e appearance of gentlemen, has at the same 
time inspired the wush to conform their manners, and 
still more their ordinary actions in social intercourse, to 
their notions of the gentlemanly, the most commonly- 
received attribute of which is a certain generosity in 
trifles. On the other hand, the encroachments of the 
lower classes on the higher, occasioned and favoured by 
this resemblance in exteriors, by this absence of'^any 
cognisable marks of distinction, have rendefed each 
c^ss more reserved and jealous in their general com¬ 
munion, and, far more than our climate or natural 
temper, have caused that haughtiness and reserve in 
our outward demeanour, which is so generally com¬ 
plained of among foreigners. 

CoLEiiiDOE, in The Friend, 1812. 








V. 


GOOD MANNEBS AND GOOD 
BREEDING. 

jjrBRIACKERS are of more importance than laws. 
In a great measure, the laws depend ^ 
them. The law touches us but here and there, 
and now and then. Manners are what vex or soothe, 
corrupt or purify, exalt or debase, barbarise or refine 
us, by a constant, steady, uniform, insensible operation, 
like that of the air we breathe. They give their 
whole colour to our lives. According to their quality, 
they aid morals, they supply them, or they totally 
destroy them. Burke, 

€ 

The ascendapt obtained by French manners has per¬ 
haps prepared foreigners to believe them invincible. 
There is but one method of resisting this influence; 
aiyi that consists in very decided national habits and 
.character. From the moment that inen seek to resemble 
! Jse French, they must yi%ld the ad vantage •to them in 
evei^thing. • ^ Madame db Siabl’s Qermanyy 1812. 
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GOOD J^ANNERS, ETC. 

With respect to i^at are termed polite manners, 
without sacrificing too much the lincerity of language, 
I would wish my countryiien to adopt just so much of 
* European politeness, as to be ready to make all those 
little sacrifices of self which render European manners 
amiable, and relieve sociAy from the disagreeable 
scenes to which rudeness often subjects it. H(»ie [in 
Paris], it seems that a man might pass a life without 
encountering a single rudeness. In the pleasures of 
the tablie, they are far before us, because with good 
taste they unite temperance. They do not terminate 
tlie most sociable meals by transforming themselves 
into brutes. I have never yet seen a man drunk in 
France, even among the lowest of the people. Were 1 
to proceed to tdl you how much I enjoy their archi¬ 
tecture, sculpture, painting, music, I sho^^ld want "^ords. 
It is in these arts they shine. The last of tjiem, par- 
^cularly, is an enjoyment, the deprivation of which, 
with us, cannot be calculated. I am almost ready to 
say it is the only tiling which from my heart I envy 
them, and which, in spite of all the authority of the 
Decalogue, I do covet. 

Jefferson’s Correspondence, 
20th September 1785. 

How far the States General can proceed towards a 
thorough reform of abuse, cannot be foreseen. In my 
opinion, a kind of influence, which none of their plans 
of reform take into account, will elude them cdl—I 
mean the influence of women in the government. The 
manners of the nation allow them to visit, alone, all 
persons in office, t(f solicit the affairs of the huslltnd,, 
family, oi>friends, and their solicitations bid defianc^''iO 
laws and regulations. • This obstacle may seem less to 
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those who, like our countrymen, are in the precious 
habit of considering fight as a barrier against all solicita¬ 
tion. Nor can such a one, Without the evir^nce of his 
own eyes, believe in the desperate state to which things' 
are reduced in this country from the omnipotence of an 
^nfluciide which, fortunat/ly fur tlie happiness of the 
sex ifeelf, does not endeavour to extend itself in our , 
country beyond the domestic line. 

Jefferson’s Correspondence^ 
December 4, 1788. 


[K Jefferson could revisit France and America at the 
present day, he would probably find that the wonder¬ 
ful influence of fashionable women, wdili their “happy 
ways of doing tilings,'^ in the political w^orld, is quite tw 
great at Washington, under President Grant, as it is in 
Paris, lujjler the French Emperor.] 


We send girls of a timid, retreating disposition 
the boarding-school, to the riding-scliool, to the ball¬ 
room, or wheresoever they can come into acquaintance 
and nearness of leading persons of their own sex; wdicre 
they might leam address, and see it near at hand. The 
j power of a woman of fubhion to lead, and also to daunt 
and repel, derives from their belief that she knows 
resources and behaviours not known to them ; but 
when these have mastered her secret, they learn to con¬ 
front her and recover their^self-possebdion. 

Emeubon^s Conduct of Life. 


Grace in women has more effect than beauty. We 
floiy.etimes see a certain fine self-possession, an habitual 
s^oluptuousness of character, whicli reposes on its own 
sttitsations, and derives {Jeasure from* aU’around it, 
thaf is more^irresistible than* any other attraction. 
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GOOD ^BREEDmo. 

Tliere is an air of languid enjoyment in such persons, 
their eyes, in thoir arnjs, and their hands, and their 
face,” which robs ns of ourselves, and draws us by a 
‘ secret syiiipathy towards them. Their minds are a 
shrine where pleasure reposes. Their smile diffuses ^ 
sensation like the breath oflpring. PetrarcVs*descrip- 
tion of Laura answers to tliis character, Adiich is iltdeed 
the Italian character. Titian’s jucturcs are full of it: 
they seem sustained by sentiment, or as if tlio persons 
whom lib iiainted sat to music. IfAZiuTT. 

What do you think made our friend Lord Albemarle, ■ 

colomd of a regiment of guards, governor of Virginia, 

groom of tlie stole, and ambassador to Paris—amoimting 

in all to sixteen or seventeen thousand a year ? Was it 

%/ 

his birth ? No ; a Dutch gentleman only. Was^t his 
estate 1 No; he had none. Was it his leajning, his 
parts, his ])olitioal abilities and applioati^m? You can 
aruswer these que stions easily and as soon as I can make 
them. What was it, then ‘t Many people ^wondered, 
but I do not. It was bis air, his' address, his manner, 
and his graces. lie pleased, and, by pleasing, became a 
favourite ; and by becoming a favourite, became all 
that he Las been since. Lord CHEStBUFiELD. • 

Mawnkks are the happy ways of doing things; each 
one a stroke of genius or of love, now rei)eated and 
hardened into usage, they fprm at last a ricli varnish, 
with which the routine of life is washed, and its details 
adorned. If they are superficial, so are the dew-drups 
which give such a depth to the morning meadows. 
Manners are very communicable; men catch them 
each other, Consuelo, in the romance, boasts of tlie- 
lessons sli® had given the gobies in manners, on 
stage and in real life, •Talma tauglit Napoleon the art 
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of behaviour. Genius invents fine manners, which the 
baron and the barofieBS cony very^ fast, and, by the 
advantage of a palace, better the instruction. They 
stereotype the lesson they have learned into a mode. 
The power of manner is incessant—an element os un- 
concealiible as fire. The nfebility cannot in any country 
he dv^guised, and no more in a republic or a democracy 
than in a kingdom. No man can resist their influence. 
There are^ certain manners which are leai^ed in good 
society, of that force, that, if a person have thcni, he or 
she must be considered and is everywhere welcome, 
though without beauty, or wealth, or genius. Give a 
boy address and accomplishments, and you give him 
the mastery of palaces and fortunes where he goes ; he 
has not the trouble of earning or owning them ; they 
solicit him to tenter and possess. 

Emekson’s Conduct of Life, 

What is it that makes some women so charming— 
some men so pleasant ? What quality that diffuses an 
aroma, an influence as of rose-leaves about them ? that 
manifests itself in hands that receive us with graceful 
wanntli, in eyes that beam with kindly pleasure, in 
' smiles so genuine, so tender ; in the general radiance of 
reception. What a benignant sunshine of welcome I 
how soothing to be cared for! how easily the time 
passes! And what constitutes this charm ? for we are 
not supposing it to arise from any deep moral or intel¬ 
lectual superiority, which, truth to say, does not often 
exhibit itself in this way. Surely it is a natural sweet¬ 
ness, an' inherent tendemess of sympathy—pervading 
^ rather than deep—acting upon a desfre to please. There 
some persons on whom society acts aliiiost dicmically, 
com^^elling them to he charming. It is part of them- 
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selves to meet advances, to labour in their graceful way, 
to create a favourable impression to give pleasure ; 
and yet, perhaps, our arrival was, after all, ill-timed— 
our approach at least was not welcome—we inteinipted, 
we necessitated an effort. If at night we could over¬ 
hear our friend’s summary\)f the day, we might find 
ourselves classed as one of its troubles and hindraaftces": 
and, as we have said, we might unjustly feel a twinge 
of ill-usage. But is it not something not to have been 
made untomfortable at the time—to have spent a happy 
hour instead of sitting on thorns, as with certain of our 
acquaintance we should inevitably have been made to 
do ? They are not necessarily more sincere because they 
take no pains to conceal that we are in their way. Tlie 
kindly welcomer has been as true to his character 
the while as our surly friend has been to, his. It 
have cost too much, it would have been impossible for 
him to be ungracious. Thus he is neither insincere, for 
he has sincerely wished to please, nor, what might seem 
the other alternative, affected, for he has been acting 
according to bis nature. Blackwood^a Magazine. 

Amidst all the vaunted equality of the American 
freeiven, there seemed to be a more implicit deferened 
to custom, a more passive submission to what is assumed 
to be the public o}»inion of tbe day or hour, than would 
be paralleled in many aristcjcratic or even despotic com¬ 
munities. This quiet acquiescence in the prevailing 
tone—^this complete abnegation of individual sentiment, 
is naturally most perceptible in the domain of politick ; 
but I tliought that it also, in no inconsiderable degree, 
pervaded the soci^ circle, biassed the decisions or the 
judicial bench, and even ipfected the solemn teachrkgs 
of the pulpit. To this source may probably, income 
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measure, be traced the remarkable similarity in the 
maimers, deportment, conversation, and tone of feeling 
wliicli has so generally struck travellers from abroad 
in American society. Who that h.'xs seen can ever forget* 
the slow and melancholy silence of the couples who 
Valk arm-in-arm to the tcfbles of the great hotels, or of 
fue iwisocial groups who gather round the greasy meals 
of the steamboats, lap up the five nunutes’ meal, come 
like shadows, so depart 'I One of their able public men 
made an observation to me, which struck me as*[)inigeiit, 
and perhaps true—“ That it was probably the country 
in which there was less misciry and less hapjjincss than 
in any other part of tlie world.” 

The Eakl op CA»LisiiE*s Impressiotis of A merica, 

is infected with rude, cynical, restless, and 
frivolousirpersons who prey upon the rest, and whom no 
public opinion concentrated into good manners, forms 
accepted by the sense of all, can reach ; the contradictors 
and railers at public and private tables, who are like 
terriers, who conceh’^e it the duty of a dog of honour to 
growl at any passer-by, and do the honours of the house 
by barking him out of sight. I have scon men who 
^neigh like a liorse when you contradict them, nr say 
Bometliing which they do not understand : then the 
over-bold, who make their own invitation to ycuir hearth; 
the persevenng talker, whp giv^es you liis society in 
large saturating doses ; the pi tiers of themselves—a 
perilous class; the frivolous Asmodeus, who relics on 
y6u to find him in T 0 ])e 8 of sand to twist; the mono- 
tones ; ill short, every stripe of absurdity;—these are 
eocifl inflections which the magistrate cannot cure or 
dftfipnd you from, and whic^ must be intrusCed to the 
restraining force of custom, and proverbs, and familiar 
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rules of behaviour impressed on young people in their 
school days. In the hotels on thetbanks of the Missis¬ 
sippi, they print, 6r used*to print, among the rules 
•of the house, that “No gentleman can be permitted 
to come to the public table without his coat; and in 
the same country, in the p^ws of the churches, little* 
placards plead with the worshippers against tlie fury^of 
expectoration. Charles Dickens self-sacrilicingly under¬ 
took the reformation of our American manners in un¬ 
speakable pkrticulars. 1 think the lesson was not quite 
lost; that it held bad manners u]>, so that the churls 
could see the deformity. Unl)appily, the book had its 
own deformities. We ought not to need to print in a 
reading-room a caution to strangers not to speak loud ; 
nor to persons who look over fine engravings, that the^ 
should be handled like cobwebs and butterflies' wip^Js; 
nor to persons who look at marble statues, tjiat they 
shall not siiiite them with canes. But, even in the per¬ 
fect civilisation of this city, such cautions are not quite 
needless in the Athenujum and City Library. 

Emerson's Conduct of Life, 

Experience has thoroughly convinced me of the 
great practical impoitauce of good manners, as a means •’* 
of bmoothing down the little asperities of society, and of 
rendeiing llie communications between man and man 
profitable, easy, and agreeable. Under these impres¬ 
sions I cannot rightly do otherwise than exjireas my 
earnest desire, that the younger members of our society 
may more and more estimate the advantage of polite 
manners, and study a true civility tow^arda all around 
them. May they ifcver so mistake our religious ^n- 
ciples as to imagine that there is any tiling to be fou^.J 
ill them which justifies^a want of refinement, gentleness, 
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and delicate attention, or whicli can lead us to witlihold 
from our euperiors tkat respectful demeanour, and that 
willing service, so evidently their due. 

Joseph John'Gurney. 

I VE^fTURE to take the p^;esent opportunity of suggest- 
i-'g to the consideration of my young friends, whether 
it is not proper for us, when we speak to a person much 
older than ourselves, or otherwise our superior, to use 
the family name, in addition to the first name of the 
person addressed. This simple and unexceptional mark 
of deference prevents the appearance of undue famili¬ 
arity ; and let it be remembered, that undue familiarity 
not only involves a breach of good manners, but is often 
productive of moral injury. Ihid, 

"”T(5 [Erb cannot be a more injudicious way of improv- 
ing a pe]*^on^s manners than that which was adopted in 
my own case—^viz., directing his attention to that point 
—and, above nil, setting him to copy the manners of 
others. If he is bent, and solely bent, on giving plea¬ 
sure, he will easily catch in good society those forms and 
expressions which are, as it were, the language (in many 
cases, the arbitrary language) for giving utterance to that 
‘•wish. He will then he thinking of others, not of him¬ 
self, which is the very essence of politeness. By the 
opposite plan you drive him to think of himself; and 
of others only, in reference to the figure he makes in 
their eyes, tJie result of which must he either shyness or 
affectation, and gonerfxlly both together, the former 
springing fix>m fear of exposure, the other from aiiihition 
for display. I, accordingly, in whom the former much 
preUominated, suffered all the agoixies of extreme shy¬ 
ness for many years, and if the efforts to which I was 
continually stimulated had'been any degree success- 
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ful, or liad been applauded as such, I should probably 
have gone on to affectation, and haf'e remained conscious 
all my life ; but fihding no encouragement, I was for- 
‘tunately driven to utter despair. I then said to myself, 
‘‘Why should I endure this torture all my life to no 
purpose ? I would bear it stJl if there was any progress 
made, any success to be hoped for; but since tl>€*r(S' is 
not, I will die quietly without talcing any more doses. 
I have tried my very utmost, and find that I must be 
as awkward as a bear all my life in spite of it. I will 
endeavour to think as little about it as a bear, and make 
up my mind to endure what can^t bo cured.” From 
this time I struggled as vigorously to harden myself 
against censure as ever I had to avoid it, like a stag at 
bay (who faces about to fight when he finds thatfligh^ 
vain), and with as much effort as the said stag, foptJis 
not without a hard and persevering struggle^fhat con¬ 
sciousness can be shaken off I was acting more wisely 
than I thought at the time, for I had not then that 
clear view of the subject that I now have, and conse¬ 
quently I succeeded beyond my expectations, for I not 
only got rid of the personal suffering of shyness, but 
also of most of those faults of manner which conscious¬ 
ness produces, and acquired at once an easy and natural' 
manner, careless, indeed, in the extreme, from its originat¬ 
ing in a stem defiance of opinibn which 1 had convinced 
myself must ever be against me ; rough and awkward, 
for smoothness and grace are quite out of my way, and 
of course tutorially pedantic ; but unconscious, and 
therefore giving expression to that good-will towarcis 
men which 1 really feel; and these, I believe, are the 
inaiu points, ' N 

Archbishop Whately’s Gmwmo'n/place Book, 
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In the year 1821, I made, in London, in a spirit of ^ 
wager, a very decisif e and satisfactory experiment as to 
the effect of civil and courleous manners on i)eople of 
various ranks and descriptions. There 'drere in the 
place a number of young Americans, wdio frequently 
' complained to me of the ^iiegloct and rudeness experi¬ 
enced by them from citizens to whom tlvey spoke in the 
streets. They asserted, in particular, that, as often as 
they requested directions to any point in the city to¬ 
ward which they were proceeding, they either received 
an uncivil and evasive answer, or no answer at all. I 
told them that my experience on the same subject had 
been exceedingly different; that I had never failed to 
receive a civil reply to my questions—often coinmuni- 
‘ * eating the infoniiation requested; and that I could not 
suspecting that their failure to receive similar 
replies ^rose, in part at least, if not entirely, from the 
plainness, not to say the bluiitness, of their manner in 
making their inquiries. The correctness of this charge, 
however, they sturdily denied, asserting that their man¬ 
ner of asking for information was good enough for those 
to whom they addressed themseb^es. Unable to con¬ 
vince them by words of the tinith of my suspicions, I 
'-proposed to them the following simple and conclusive 
experiment. Let us take together a walk of two or three 
hours in some of the public streets of the city. You 
shall yourselves designate to me the persons to whom I 
shall propose questions, and the subjects also to which 
the questions shall relate ; and the only restriction im¬ 
posed is, tliat no question shall be proposed ta any one 
wlio shall appear to be greatly hurried, agitated, dis¬ 
tressed, or in any other way deejiiy pre-occupied in 
mind or body, and no one shall speak to the person 
questioned but myself. My proposition being accepted, 
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out we sallied, and to work we went; and I continued 
my expciiinieiit until my youpg fritltids Burrendered. at 
discretion, frankly aclcnowlcaging that my opinion was 
riglit, and tkVirs, of course, wrong; and that, in our 
passage through life, courtesy of address and deportment 
may he matle hoth a pleasan? and powerful means to 
attain our ends and gratify our wishes. I put queetiftn*" 
to more than twenty persons of every rank, from the 
high-bred gentleman to the servant in livei^, and re¬ 
ceived, iii*(jaeh instance, a courteous and, in most in¬ 
stances, a sdtiufactoiy reply* If the infoi^mation asked 
for was not imparted, the individual addressed gave 
an assurance of his regret at being unable to com¬ 
municate it. What seemed most to surprise my 
fnends was, that the individual accosted by me almost 
uniformly imitated my own manner. If^i uncover;^^!;** 
as 1 usually did in speaking to a gentleman, or ^veh to 
a man of ordinary appearance and breeding, he did the 
same in his reply ; and when I touched my hat to a 
liveried coachman or waiting-man, his hat was immedi¬ 
ately under his arm. So much may he done, and such 
advantages gained, by simply avoiding coarseness and 
vulgarity, and being well-bred and agreeable. Nor can 
the case he otherwise. Tor the foundation of good¬ 
breeding is good nature and good sense, two of the most 
useful and indispensable attributes of a well-constituted 
mind. Let it not he forgotten, however, that good- 
breeding is not to he regarded as identical with polite* 
ness ; a mistake which is loo frequently, if not generally, 
coirunitt^. A person may ho exceedingly polite with- * 
out the much higher and more valuable accomplishment 
of good-breeding. Autobiography of Dn CaldwjslLj^ 

PhijadelphiOf 1855. 
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CONCENTRATION AND METHOD. 

OU must elect your work ; you shall take what 
youy brains can, and drop all the rest. Only 
80 can that amount of vital force accumulate 
which can make the step from knowing to doing. No 
matter how much faculty of idle seeing a man has, the 
step from knowing to doing is rarely taken. ’Tis a step 
out of a chalk circle of imbecility into fruitfulness. 

Emerson. 

Method means primarily a way or path of transit. 
From this we are to understand that the first idea of 
method is a progressive transition from one step to an¬ 
other in any course. If in the right course, it will be the 
true method ; if in the* wrong, we cannot hope to pro¬ 
gress. S. T. Coleridge. 

The absence of method, which characteri^s the un¬ 
educated, is occasioned by a habitual submission of the 
i^mderstanding to mere events and images as such, and 
independent of any power in the mind to classify or 
appropriate them. The general accompaniments of time 
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and place are the only fclations which persons of this 
class appear to regard in their statenoents. As this con¬ 
stitutes their leadin^«feature, ^ho contrary excellence, as 
diatinguisliing the "^ll-educated man, must be referred 
to tiic tjoiitrary liabit. Method, therefore, becomes 
natural to fehe niiiul which hat been accustomed 1 i) con¬ 
template not things only, or for theJr own sake 
•but chiefly the relations of things, either their relations 
to each otlier, or to the state and apprehension of the 
hearers. s-^id analyse these relations, 

with the roTiditions under w^hich alone they are discover¬ 
able, is to teach the science of method. 1 bid. 

All my life long 

I have heheld with most rc&})cct the man 

Wlio knew himself and knew the ways before him, 

And from amongst them chose considerately, 

With a clear foresight, not a hliiidfold courage^ 

And having chosen with a steadiest mind 
Pursued his purposes. 

Philip Van Artevelde. 

One great use of philosophy is to give us an extensive 
coiumaiid of particular truths, by furnishing ns with 
general principles, under which a numher of such truths 
can be*com'|:)rebended. A person in whose mind casual 
associations of time and place make a lasting iinpressioii, 
has not the same inducements to philosojdiise, with 
others wdio connect things together, chiefly hy the re¬ 
lations of cause and effect, or of in’emises and conclusion, 
1 have heard it observed that those men who have risen. 
to the greatest eminence in tlie juofession of law, have 
been in general such, as had, at first, an aversion to l^e 
Bliidy. The reason probably is that, to a mind fond of 
prLucifjles, every study must at fii’st disgusting, wh^ch 

* ■ E 
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presents to it a chaos of facts apparently unconnected 
with each other. But this love of arrangement, if united 
with x'orseveiing industry, will, ai^last, coiKXuer every 
ditficulty ; will introduce order injfo what> seemed, on*a 
superficial view, a mass of confusion, and reduce the dry 
and u£iintei*estiiig detail cl positive statutes into a system 
cojnparatively luminous and heautlfuL 

Stewart^s Philosojoky of the Hvman Mind, 


AVe have all to keep ahead if we can, axid in order to 
do so we must economise our means. But it is one of 
the first rules of economy not to do two tliings, nor have 
two tliings to do, when one will do. The shabby, un¬ 
successful, and blundering—that is, the peojde who 
make the mob of life—are generally so because they 
i^ill not concentrate their powers, their thoughts, their 
exjienditurej'bn one object, one work, one line of life, 
one residence, one circle of friends, or whatever is within 
their reach, measure, and compass. 

TimeSy December 11, 1863. 


‘‘Enlarge not thy destiny,” said the oracle; “en¬ 
deavour not to do more than is given thee in chaige.” 
The one prudence in life is concentration ; the one evil 
is dissipation ; and it makes no ^lifierence whether our 
dissipations are coarse or fine,—property and its cares, 
friends, and a social habit, or politics, or music, or 
feasting. Everything is^ good which takes away one 
plaything and delusion more, and drives us home to 
add one stroke of faithful work. Fritinds, hooks, pic¬ 
tures, lower duties, talents, flatteries, hopes,—all are 
dzotractions which cause oscillatipns in our giddy bal- 
Ibon, and make a good poise and a straight couise 
impossible. ** ISmerson. 
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To concentrate your powci* on any^ven object—^to go 
directly to the point,^lookini^eitlier to the right nor to 
the left, and^ reyoliwely detenniiiing to succeed—is to 
secure suc(;e.ss. If Aicc you begin to sprawl, you are 
lost. I learned tliia lesson ^‘ry early in life, on the 
box of the North De^Vi coach, receiving the rudiments 

my education as a JIt was night. I drove ffOm 
Andover to Blackwater; and three elderly insides were 
ignorant of the danger to which they were exposed. 
“Keep them well together. Don't let them sprawl,” 
was all the advice I received from my instructor. The 
lesson was woith remembering on the great turnpike of 
life. I do not mean by this that we are to reject col¬ 
lateral aids. On the other hand, I would suffer all 
tributary streams to How freely into the great 
channel of our action. You may drive a#dozen horses 
in the same chariot, if you can only keep them well 
togetlier. You must converge to a centre, not diverge 
from it. If I were to give way to the allurements of 
biographical illustration, I shotild soon fill a volume, 
instead of only a few pages; but here are a few lines 
from Plutarch, which I quote rather iu the way of 
caution than of example: “ There was in the whole city 
but oiifs street in ■which Pericles was ever seen, the 
street which led to the market place and to the council 
house. He declined all invitations to banquets, and all 
gay assemblies and company. Iluring the whole period 
of his administration he never dined at the table of a 
friend.” Emerson cites this with commendation in one 
of Lis lectures. But I cannot help thinking that it is a 
mistake. You should never forget the market place n^r 
the council house. But you may expediently dine al 
the table of ft friend, or invite^ friend to dine at your 
table, in the interests of the market Tjlace or the council 
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house. Self-help doubtless, a great thing, hut mutual 
help is not to be despise 1. We may often make a 
greater stride on to success by dh/^ng at the table of a 
friend,” than by staying at liome impost up a ledger, or 
to wade through a volun:^p of statistics. Successful men, 
, JV® niay be sure, have not confiny;i themselves to direct 
acfion, or looked only to immediate results. More; 
failures are consummated bv want of faith and want of 
patience than by anything else in the world. We can¬ 
not grow rich by sowing nmstard-seeds o'fi a damp 
flannel, though they l)egin to siuout before our eyes. 
Concentration is not isolation or self-absorption. “Stick 
to your business, and your business will stick to you;” 
an excellent doctrine, doubtless; but what if I stick to 
i^y business more closely by smoking a cigar in my 
Imck parloui-^ than by serving customers in my front 
shop ?« What if I put aside some important work, 
claiming attention, to dress for dinner, and to convey 
myself to the table of an influential friend, on the 
chance of gaining more by going out than hy staying at 
home ? Wlien 1 was a ver}’^ young man, I wrote essays 
in illustration of w'hat, I then believed to be the folly ot 
such a course. But as I grow old, every year convinces 
me more and more that social liJtercourso, of tjje right 
kind, is a material aid to success. Often the gain is 
palj^ahle to you at once, and you count your advantage 
as you take off your dress-coat. But if not, it will find 
you out after many days: you have sown and in due 
season you will reap. If you do nothing more than 
assert your individuality'-make yourself a living 
Presence among men, instead of a myth, a nominis 
^mhra —you may he sure tliat you have done some¬ 
thing, Am I more or less likely to read your book, or 
to buy your picture, or to say. a good word for you, if I 
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have a chance, to some infen in authority, for Bitting 
next you at our friend Roh^son’a, and thinking you a 
pleasant follow ? all stages of your journey it will 
he the aanitv I Comhill Magazine, 1860. 

I HAVE such stroiw faith iif the power that attends a 
habit of confining th^^^tention to the present moineup', 
'that I should be disposed to make it tlie ground-work 
of every system of education. Have a w^ork for every 
iiiomeiit, and*mind the luoincnt’s work. Surely, if some 
such juiuciple as this were at the root of our teachings, 
it must he greatly hcl^dul in delivering the mind from 
that visionary state of thinking wherein it is always 
making images, and building castles in the air, and 
being suffered to stray and run about {is it likes, is sure 
to be taken captive by a troop of idle fancies that devour 
its noble capabilities, and reduce it fo a dry and 
with (‘-red condition, in which it necessarily hecomea 
brittle, and soon irritated, soon decomposed, and the 
victim of futile impatience wdih everything and every¬ 
body, oftentimes it does not know why^ 

llemi)iisccnces of Thought and Feeling. 

Anothek great aid to the establishment of internal 
peaco^^is a strong and steady habit of resisting impulse; 
and it is one which will necessarily grow out of that 
other good one of minding the present moxnent^s busi¬ 
ness, and having a business ty mind. Impulsive people 
are almost always idle and va(iant-minded; and it is 
curious to observe how instantaneously many of the 
working classes become impulsive w hen the necessity 
for labour is removecL There is more drunkenness 
mischief on a Saturday night and Sunday than on any 
other days of the week, in tlje lower orders of society, 
just because, having notiiing to do, and no mental nor 
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moral culture to shpw theiw^tlie danger of impulse, and 
point them to the duty of resisting it, they yield to that 
natural hunger for agreeable sensation which, though 
exercised upon different objects, rs the saiuQ in its 
nature, whether in princ(^or peasaiat; and whi(di mani¬ 
fests itself from the cradle to theX^'^-ve, in liasty jumps 
and-jerks of fancy, to get, or soinetliing, wliich it. 
is a thousand chances to one will lumluce us more or 
less of mischief and ndsery when it is gone or done. 

‘ Ibid. 

Do instantly whatever is to he done ; take the hours 
of rellection or recreation after business, and never 
before it. When a regiment is under march, the rear 
is often thrown into confusion, because the front do not 
'move steadily and without inteiTuption. It is the same 
thing yitli business. If that which is first in hand is 
not instantly, steadily, and regularly despatched, other 
things accimmlate behind, till ati'aiis begin to pi'ess all 
at once, and no humaTi brain can stajid the confusion ; 
pray, mind this—it is one of your few weak points—a 
habit of the mind it is wiiicli is very a])t to beset men 
of intellect and talent, especially when tlieir time is not 
regularly filled up, but left at Iheir own arrangement. 
But it is like the ivy round tj»e oak, and ends by 
limiting, if it does not destroy, tlie power of manly and 
necessary exertion. 1 must love a in;ui so well to w’lioni 
I ofler such a word of advice, that 1 will not apologise 
for it, but expect to hear you are becoiue as regular 
as a Dutch clock—^hours, quarter's, minutes—all marked 
and apjrropriated. Sir Walter Scott. 

One signal advantage possessed by a mind of this 
character i^, that its passion^ are not wasted. The 
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’wGblc measui’fe of passion W 'which one ■with im¬ 
portant transactions beforeis (?apable, is not more 
than enough to ^i1l3ply interest and energy for the 
jfequired practical ^exertions ; therefore, tis little as 
possible of this cos'^ly flame ^honld be expended in a 
way that does not iSi^ginent the force of action* But ^ 
jiothiug can contrilmte be more destructive to vig^^u: 
of action, than ])rotracted anxious fluctuation, thimigh 
resolutions adofited, rejected, resumed, suspended ; 
wliile yet nothing causes a greater expense of feeling ; 
the heart is fretted and exhausted by being subjected 
to an alternation of contrary excitements, with the 
■ultimate mortifying consciousness of their contributing 
to no end. TJie long-wavering (lelil)erdtioii whether to 
perfoim some bold action of difiicult virtue, has often 
cost moTd to feeling than the action itself or a series of 
such actions, "would have cost; with the great disad¬ 
vantage, top/ of not being relieved by any of the in- 
vigoration which the man in action finds in the activity 
itself—tliat spirit created to renovate the energy which 
the action is exi)ending. When the passions are not 
consumed among dubious inusiugs and abortive resolu¬ 
tions, their utmost value can be secured by throwing 
all their animating force into effective operation. * 

Fostek on Decision of Character. 

Most men Ixave, in the very traditions and rules of 
the professions by which they earn their bread; a 
discipline ready made for them. The la'wyer, the 
physician, the clerg;y'man, the merchant, the engineer^ 
and artisans of the dift'erent crafts, all moi'e or lewss have 
been admitted into their respective walks of lifethrBjgh 
an establislied course of training, and have the manner 
of their daily activity gnarked out for them by institu- 
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tion, custom, rules of tray^e, and penalties. Life to 
them, or, at Icai^t, tne professional part of their life, is, 
to a considerable extent, governed by routine. It is 
very different with the man of letters. The most law- 
^ less being on earth, the ^beiiig lea^t regulated by any 
authority out of liimself, is the ^terary man. What 
is called Bohemianism in the littuaiy world is only an- * 
extreme instance of a phenomenon belonging to litcra* 
ture as such. All literature is, in a sejise, though not 
in the same sense, a vast Bohemianism. ft is the per¬ 
meation of ordiTiary sf>ciety by a tribe of wild-eyed 
stragglers from the Far East, who are held in check in 
general matters hy the laws of society, and many of 
whom, in those portions of their lives that do not 
appertain to the peculiar tribe-business, may be 
eminently respectable, and even men of rank and 
magistu'-icy, but who, in what does appertain to the 
peculiar tribe business, work absolutely in secret, and 
are free from all allegiance except to thtmiselves, and 
perhaps also in some small degree, to one another. For 
what is the ])eculiar trihe-business ? It is thinking and 
the expression of tliought. This is the most general 
definition that can be given of literature. Obviously, 

' such a mode of activity is so extensive, admits ,pf so 
many varieties, that to call it a tribe-business at all, 
except by way of passing metaphor, would be absui-d. 
On the crowded platfunn pf literature there are scoj’es 
of tribes iiiexlricaldy intermixed, as well as stray 
individuals who, like Hurr>' Ouw, acknowledge no 
‘cribeship. We bear, indeed, of the brotherhood of 
liteyalure, of organisations of literature, tmd ilie like; 
bui‘, except for certain benevolent practical purposes, 
these phrases, so far as they are descriptions fact, are 
meaningleBs.. There may one day be a brotherhood of 
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literature as tlfere may he A broth <p'liood of luankiud, 
and an organisation of liteAture as tliere may be an 
organisation of human labour ; but, for the present, 
abiiost as well talk of a brotherhood of men who wear 
wigs, or an organisation of i%en who agree in having 
turt|uoise rings on their fourth fingers, as of a brt>iher- 
Jiood or organisation of men of letters. Wluit 
what connexion is established between two persons by 
the mere fact that both make the exiiression of thought 
of some land or other their busimjsa—i.e., that both 
wield the pen and can construct written sentences? 
Surely you have first to ask what the thought is, w'hat 
kind of man is at the back of tlie pen, what the 
sentences contain ; and after being amused, for example, 
by the writings of the late Mr Albert Smith, you 
would not insist on his relationship to Mi^John Stuart 
Mill ; nor, fresh from the perusal of the Ntwgate 
Calendar^ would you s])eak of the compiler as the late 
Mr AVorilsworth’s spiritual brother. Yet, despite this 
visible resolution (»f what is called the literary or in¬ 
tellectual class into as iiuiny sorts of men as tliere are 
sorts of men who do not write, there is this class-peculi¬ 
arity common to them all, that, in the exercise of their 
craft, unless they bring impediments into it from with¬ 
out, they aie more than any other set of men their own 
inasteis. Some conditions and restrictions there, indeed, 
are even in this Islimaelitish business of thinking and 
expressing thought. In this country most of these are 
summed up in the one wholesome difficulty of liiiding a 
publisher. AYliere the circumstances of a writer obviate 
this difficulty, there is still a certain vague agency^of 
restriction in the laws of blasphemy, sedition, and libev. 
A closer, irfore forcible, and^ more constant kind of 
regulation arises froni the fear of that fonn of public 
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opinion which con|'ists in /ne criticisni the writing- 
class itself of each other’s'^productioiis. But these and 
other forms of regulation from witliout allowcid for, it 
remains true that the man of letters, or the,man of 
intellectual pursuits, is more than any other, in 
the e:^ercise of his special hushi ess, to the free drift of 
Ills* own powers and tendencies, witliout any discipline 
save such as he may make for hiniscU*. 

PnoFEssoR Masson, 
on Genius and Discipline in Literature, 

It is an extraordinary gift of nature and training, 
when a man is like Follett, wlio, after getting the facts 
of an involved and intricate case into his mind only at 
one or two o’clock in the morning, could appear in 
Court at nineiA^M., and there proceed to state the case and 
all hw reasonings upon it, with the very perfection of 
logical method, every thought in its proper place, and 
all this at the rate of rapid extempore speaking. The 
difference between the rate of writing and that of speak¬ 
ing, with most men, makes the difference lietween produc¬ 
ing good material and had. A great many minds can turn 
off a fair maiiui'actUTe at the rate of waiting, which, 
when ovordi’iven to keep pace with Rp(‘.aking, wij,l bring 
forth very poor stuff mdeed. And besides this, most 
people cannot grasp a large subject in all its extent and 
its bearings, and get thejr thoughts upon it marshalled 
and sorted, unless they have at least two or three days 
to do so. At first all is coirfusion and indefiniteriess, 
hut gradually things settle into order. Harffly any 
n\ind, by any effort, can get them into order quickly. 
If at all, it is by a tremendous exertion; whereas the 
mind has a curious pqwer, without any perceptible 
effort, of arranging in order thoughts upon any subject. 
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if ^u give it/time. Wh<l that lias ever written liifl 
ideas on some involved point hut knows this ? You 
begin by getting up^nforination on the subject about 
■wflLich you arc to write. You throw into the mind, 
as it were, a great heap of <^ude, unordered material 
From this %ook and tliat book, from tliis review*' and 
^that newspaper, you collect the obsciwations of iffCh 
wlio have regarded your subject from quite dilfcrent 
points of view, and for quite dilferetit piiri>C)ses ; you 
throw intd the mind caitload after caitload of facts and 
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opinions, with a despairing wonder how you will ever 
be able to get that huge, contradictory, vague mass into 
anything like shape and order. And if, the minute 
you had all your matter accumulated, you ^vore called 
on to state what you knew or thought upon tlie subject, 
you could not do so for your life in an^ satisfactory 
manner. You would not know wdiere to begin, ^)r how 
to go on ; it would be all confusion and bewilderment. 
Well, do not mak(5 the slightest ellort. What is im- 
]>o,sriible now will be quite easy by and by. The peas, 
which cost a sovcjreign a pint at Cliristinas, are quite 
cheap in their j)roi>er season. Go about other things 
for three oi lour daj^s, and at the end of that time you 
w^ll be aware that the machinery of your mind, vol- 
uiitaiiTy and almost unconsciously playing, has sorted 
and arranged thfit mass of matter which you threw into 
it. Where all was confusion a^Tid uncertainty, all is now 
order and clearness; and you see exactly whore to begin, 
and what to say next, and where and how to leave off, 

Fraser^s Magazine^ 


The great secret of studying without injury to tl^je 
bruin is to make sure of eve^ step as w^e go forward, 
so that we may never ibo compelled to make these 
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violent effortw afterwards io whicli stuoents wlw) Lave 
not been well grounded a>o constantly liable. I know 
a coach*’ whose specialty it was t& pass j)liicked under¬ 
graduates for their degree, and he always succeeded Vjy 
a simple method wdiich did their brains no harm. Ue 
begair their classical education over again wdth the 
ISicin Accidence, and quietly making sure of every step 
(which otlier tutors had taken for granted) led liis young 
pupils to the wished-for goal. The lirst hint which 
nature gives us that we m’c doing too nnich takes the 
sliape of nervousness. If this increases, we are certainly 
either doing too much, or doing it at wu'ong liours, or in 
a wrong way, and some new regimen must be udoxdcd, 
and strictly adhered to. Two liUjrary men had over- 
w'^orked themselves, and became nervous ; one of them 
stoi)ped at ou,ce, and adopted the rule of never writing 
after kuncli, which' he still faithfully adheres to ; the 
other went on in his old wa}^, and died in two years 
from softening of the brain. Glohe, 18 C 9 . 

True study is an eminently leisurely process, the 
great condition of succ.cs.s in it being deliheraiion, and 
thoxigh it always suhicientb/ interests the student to 
keep his faculties lively, it sehlom excites him to any 
dangerous degree. Hence I believe tliat genuine study 
is much less injurious to health than is often sujq used 
—certainly much less iiijmious than many things wliich 
are scarcely reputed injurious at all. The X)rocesses of 
genuine and Avoll-directed study positively save tlie 
brain by their rational and orderly sequence}, by the 
safe advaiKie from step to stex>. Study of this kind is 
I ke a well-built- staircase by which you can cliinh to a 
great height Avith a minimum of fatigue, never lifting 
tjie body more than a few inches at a time. But as 
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there might he^such a thin® as racing up a staircase, so 
when we study against tiintji, there* is a strain in the 
mere speed, however good may he the system that we 
are following. There may also be a strain on the 
faculties in the direction of^them towards a kind of 
study which is not adapted to bur natuial gifts, df we 
learn what nature qualified us to learn, and lear5*»H 
step by step, without huriy, we incur a minimum of 
cerebral fatigue, and gain a maximum of acquirement. 
Study of* this kind gently stimulates, and does not 
fatigue, unless prolonged for an unreasonable length of 
time. It is positively favourahle to health, because it 
is favouiable to cheerfulness ; it makes life })leasantcr 
and more interesting, and so far from being injurious to 
the nervous system, gives it tone and vigour, exactly as 
nianly exercises give tone and vigour* loathe muscular 
system. There can he no doubt that men we,re intended 
to bear intellectual labour* without injury to their Health; 
we are constituted to think and learn, as a fish is con¬ 
stituted to swim or a bird to lly. But a man may bear 
this healtliy kind of mental toil very easily, or may even 
dei-ive real benefit from it, and yet be quite unable to 
bear either hurry or cram. A distinguished wnter, who 
has gone through more intellectual labour of a steady 
kind Ilian most of his contempomries, tried during two 
or thrive years the ex])eriauent of writing a pamiihlet on 
the picture exhibitions, but was obliged to give it up, 
becaubc, to be of any use, the pamphlet had to be issued 
within a few days of the opening, and cooLl not he written 
or thought out at leisiu*e, consequently the efibrt proved* 
injurious to health. IhUf,. 

“When ,I want to write anything particularly well,*’ 
said Palcy—“ to do b^^tter Ihan ordinary—I order a 
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post-chaifte and go to Loigto^vn; it the first ^tage ^ 
from Carlisle towards tlieniorth; there ia a oomfortahle 
quiet inn there. I ask for a rooni to myself : there I 
am safe from the bustle and trouble of a family; and 
there I remain as long I like, or till I fiuisli what I 
am about. Best^s Literary Memor^ls, 1829 . 
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pIEUE is something in the making and ruling a 
Commonwealth, which (though there he great 
divines, great lawyers, and great men in all 
professions) seems to be peculiar only ix) the genius 
of a gentleman. Harrington^b Oceana^ !rt 559 . 

The proper leaders of the people are the gentlemen 
of England, If they are not the leaders of the people, 

I do not see why there should he gentlemen. 

Mr Disraeli, June 20, 1848 . 

Hereditary Tendencies. 

“ It is a great blessing,” says Pascal, “ to he horn a 
man of quality, since it brings one man as far forward 
at eighteen or twenty as anothtir man would he at fifty, 
which is a clear gain of thirty years.” These thirty 
years lire commonly wanting to the ambitious characters « 
of Democracies. The principle of equality, which allows 
every man to arrive at everything, prevents all iften 
from rapid c^dvancement De Tocqubville’s • 

Deihocracy in America^ I84I. 
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Political tJoNNEsi'iONs and InflCenor. 

In as.sociating with able men,'we are to bear in mind 
that every man of that kind may proba’oly inditiate a 
vein of the material lyiiu» in the line of his connexions. 
Blood relationship, we know, is but an iinceYtain index; 
^ it offers a sufficient probability of congenial talents 
to invite inquiry from the statesman who is duly eager 
in his search. And the cliosen friends and companions 
of an able man are still more likely than his bom 
relatives to be endowed with similar gifts. 

Tlw JStaiesmaiif by Henry Tayloil 

Hereditary Talent for Statesmanship. 

Tee recurrence of the same names in high office 
during more than one generation furnishes a curious 
commentary on the careless and mistaken common¬ 
places that talent is not heroditaiy, or that it is ordi¬ 
narily traced through the mother. In a competition 
open to all the nohility and gentry of England, the 
highest prize was won in succession by three or four 
sons of fathers wlio had ludd the same position. The 
juiucipal ministers and parliamentary leaders hetween 
the death of Pelham and the American war, were Pitt, 
Fox, and Grenville ; the principal ministers and parlia¬ 
mentary headers between the American war and the 
Regency were again Pill, Fox, and Grenville. The ablest 
politician among the king’s friends, the first political 
economist among the official statesmen of his lime, waa 
Mr Jenkinson, who raised himself from an obscure 
position through the h^wer ranks of the peerage, to an 
earldom. ' His son, the second Earl of Liverpool, held 
the office of Prime Minister longer tlian any statesman 
of modern times. Lord Hardwick’s son died Lord 
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'Chancellor. Charles TowniStind, whft was regarded as 
only second to ChaW'iam in eloquence, and to Grenville 
in adniinistrative abAity, was the son of the minister 
wllo hadj[>een famous uuder George I. as the friend and 
rival of Walpole. The instaitjcs of Grey, of Stanhiy, 
of Wilbcrforce, and of Canning, in latter times, may 
^Thui)s Ixi attributed by sceptics to the accident^of 
^interest and ojqiortunity ; hut, in the earlier list of 
examj^les, the^sujjcriority of the second generation was 
as personal and as well deserved as the triumphs of 
their fathers. Lord Holland, at the time when Fox 
first astonished the House of Commons, was an elderly 
invalid, of damaged character, detested by tbe King, 
,and, as he said himself, the most unpopular man in the 
country. Neither Lord Cliatham nor Mr Grenville 
lived to see their sons in public life ; and the names 
which tlitiy he<iueathed to their families only ga^ the 
opportunity for a trial, without offering any assurance 
of success. In after years, it would have heen absurd 
to explain by family connexion the unrivalled excel¬ 
lence of Pitt and of Fox, or even the matured vrisdojri 
and authority of Lord Grenville. It might as reason¬ 
ably he contended that the wit and genius of Horace 
WalpoJ^^ were the product of a job of Sir Robert’s. 

G. S. Venables. 

American Statesmen in 1831. 

All are pretty well agreed that, in the early days of 
the Repuhli<5, the statesmen and members of Congress 
were much more distinguished men than they now are. 
They nearly all belonged to the class of country-gentle¬ 
men, a race which diminishes every day. The country^ 
no longer selbcts so well. It chooses in general those 
who flatter its passions anfl descend^ to its leveL ThTs 

G 
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effect of democrac5r, joinell to the extreme instahilit)^ 
the eiiliic absence of coherence or jv.rmanence, that one 
sees here, convinces me every day more and more that 
the l)est government ia not that in which all have* a 
share^ })ut that which i* directed by the class of the 
highest moral principle and intellectual cultivation. 

M. DE Tocqueville to M, de Kergorlay, 1831 . 

A^^erican Statesmen in 1860 . 

There is very nmeh in the material of which legis¬ 
lators, in this country, are made, that tends to incon¬ 
siderate and ill-advised action. In England there is 
what is calliid a political education. There is a pro¬ 
fession of statesmanship. Not a few devote their lives 
to the attainment of a knowledge of national history ; 
not niendy uf the biographies of eminent men, which 
fill so* large a place in all written bivStory, hut of the 
whole course of executive and legislative proceeding. 
To them political economy is not a sealed vodiime. 
They illuminate themselves with the lights of past ex¬ 
perience. They observe the growth of legal principles, 
and mark the efFciCt upon society of each new develop¬ 
ment. Nor are they ignorant of the existing state of 
the law, of its defects, and of the mischiefs, Jf any, 
which need a remedy. Knowing alike the law and 
the facts which require a legal interposition, they are 
not insensible to the docangeinent wliich even a slight 
alteration may cause in a great system of rules for 
municipal conduct, and they are aide to foresee it. 
Such men are cautioUvS. When they enter Parliament, 
ifw^they bring with them integrity, they bring safety, 
Wc have no such class of men in this country. Here 
men arc bom legislators While there is a general ap¬ 
preciation of the value and the necessity of a preparatory 
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education for a* theolot^ian, ior a mtdical practitioner, 
for ouc whose provi^jce it is to administer the laws, or 
even for an artist, its importance to the lawgiver is 
not practically felt. Yet, in his relation to the W'eKare 
of society, he is behind no om^ unless it be the teacher 
of religion. ’ 2'iie New Englander^ Eehrua7'y ISUO. 

Amehican and English Education. 

The Congress of to-day is ned equal in average ability 
to tliat or IsliO. It is not, and never was, and never 
wnll be, as long as education in America remains at its 
present level, equal in political ability and gentlemanly 
breeding to tbe British Parliament. The public men 
of Great Britain are educated men; men who carry into 
the national councils tbe deep thought and critical 
acumen of historians, and the imagination'and fervour 
of poets. No assembly in tbe world can show Belong 
and brilliant a list of names distinguished in every 
department of letters as the Parliament of Great Britain. 
That country may tfiank her Uaiiversities for tliis glory. 
Oxford and Cambridge have been strong bulwarks of 
English liberties ; not but that they have sometimes ob- 
sequionaly truckled to royal despotism, but in that they 
have Ijfen during the greater part of their history living 
intellectual organisms, wiiich for the past eight centuries 
liave infused their own life into England*s young gener¬ 
ations. Brown SON’a American Quarterly lievieWy 

July 18C0. 

How English Statesmen are Educated. 

The logical English train a scholar as they train «ul 
engineer. Oxford is a Greek factory, as Wilton milli> 
■weave carpet,* and Shelfield grinds steel. They know 
the use of a tutor as they^know the use of a-hoxse, aifd 

- 
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they draw the greittcst amount of benefit out of ‘both. 
The reading-men are kept, by hard ,‘V}talking, hard riding, 
and measured eating and drinking, at the top of their 
condition, and two days before the examinatiq;n, do no 
work, but lounge, ride, oi? run, to be fresh on the college 
doomsday. , . . 

The number of students and of residents, the dignity 
of the authorities, the value of the foundations, the 
history and the architecture, the known sympathy of 
entire Britain in what is done there, justily a dedication 
to study in the undergraduate, such as cannot easily he 
in America, where his college is half suspended by the 
freshman to be insignificant in the scale hesidc trade 
and politics. Oxford is a little aristocracy in itself, 
numerous and dignified enough to rank with other 
estates in thi reialm, and where fame and secular pro¬ 
motion are to be had for study, and in a direction 
which has the unanimous respect of all cultivated 
nations. . , . 

I looked over the examination-papers of the year 
1848 for the various scholarships and fellowships—the 
Lnsby, the Hertford, the Dean-Ireland, and the Uni¬ 
versity (copies of which were kindly given me by a 
Greek professor), containing the tasks which ,many 
competitors had victoriously performed ; and I believed 
they would prove too severe tests for jthe candidates 
for a Bachelor’s degree s in Yale or Harvard; and, in 
general, here was proof of a more seardhing study in 
the appointed directions, and the knowledge pretended 
to be conveyed was conveyed. Oxford sends out yearly 
twenty or tliirty very able men, and three or four 
Tiimdred. well-educated men. 

The diet and rough exercise secure a certain amount 
oi old Norse power. A fop will fight, and, in exigent 
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circivnstances, *will play tli^i manly part. In seeing 
these youths, I believecl I saw already an adYontage in 
vigour and colour ^asid general habit over tlieir con¬ 
temporaries in the American colleges. Ko doubt much 
of the pchver and brilliancy of the reading-men is merely 
constitutional or hygienic. With a hardier habij: and 
resolute gymnastics, with five miles more walking or^ve 
less eating, or with a saddle and gallop of twenty 
miles a day, with skating and rowing matches, the 
Ainerican-would arrive at as robust exeg(;sis, and cheery 
and hilarious tone. 1 should readily concede these ad¬ 
vantages, which it would be easy to acquii'c, if I did not 
hnd also that they read better than we, and write better. 

English wealth falling on their school and university 
Lrainiiig makes a systematic reading of the best authors 
and to the cud of a kuoAvlcdgo how the things whereof 
they treat really stand; whilst pamphleteer or journalist 
reading for an argument for a party, or reading toVrite, 
or, at all events, for some hy-end imposed on them, 
must read meanly and fragmenlaiily. Charles I. said 
that he understood English law as well as a gentleman 
ought to understand it. 

Then they have access to books ; tbe rich libraries 
collected at every one of many thousands of houses, 
^ive ah advantage not to be attained by a youth in this 
country, when one tliinks how much more and better 
may be leariftd by a scholar, wlio, immediately on 
iieariiig of a^book, can consult it, than by one who is 
m the quest for years, and reads inferior books because 
:ie cannot find the best. 

Again, the great number of cultivated men keep each 
)ther up to a high standard. The habit of moetihjj 
rtrell-read and knowing men teaches the art of omission 
ind selection, Emerson English Traits, 1849.^ 
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A Goon School for Statessten. 

Of the t'w^o men who have in times evinced (so 
far as I can pretend to jud^^e) the most powerful facul¬ 
ties of statesinaTiahip, the one was a sailor, the other a 
soldier of the Indian Arniyy —Vice-Admiral Lord Col- 
lii^wood, and Major-General Sir Tliomas Miinro. Both 
W'ere men who passed a large portion of their lives^**: 
what may he called solitude and seclusion, because it 
was separation from persons of their own race or class. 
They rarely mixed with any persons but those over 
whom they exercised an absolute authority, and with 
whom they transacted business. They lived al<)of from 
the excitements of society and of daily political con¬ 
tention, and from the provocations to petty ambition 
and vanity. They were eminently meditative states¬ 
men. Wlielncr their oratorical would have been equal 
to thdir Ollier powers, they had no opportunity of show¬ 
ing ; but if the opportunity had occurred, and if the 
wisdom which they possessed could have been culti¬ 
vated in combination with other modes of life, and witli 
the talents necessary for the conduct f)f allairs in a 
deliberative assembly and in c cabinet, tluiy, or at least 
one of them (Sir Thomas Munrc>), would ])robably have 
attained to a morci steadily commanding station aiaongst 
European politicians than any of their contemporary 
countrjonen liave reached, or reaching, Ipave long con¬ 
tinued to occupy. ^ ^ 

The Statesman, by Henry Taylor, 

Mercantile Tratninq. 

W ITH regard to mercantile ti'ainiiig as conducive to 
Statesmanship, it should hardly, I thirtk, be much 
esJeemed, except in a. cohritix'where special education 
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to politics bt^ing unhappily unknown, an education in 
business of .‘iiiy kind may be consiflered an advantage. 
It is often supposM.tl^^t a person brought up in com¬ 
merce will have some peculiar qualifications for dis¬ 
charging the office of minister for affairs of trade. He 
may peThaf)3 inspire more confidence in mercantile 
people, and in so far his previous connexion witli com- 
3 UjBrce may be an advantage to himself, and (if he be an 
efficient minister) to the public. But this confidence 
should m^t in reason result from that connexion. The 
knowledge and faculties rcquii*ed for negotiating and 
legislating on commercial subjects, have in truth hardly 
auytliing in common with those required for conducting 
a particular coinmt^rcial business. There is a good deal 
of error current upon this liead. When any law is 
projected for the regulation of commerce, some set of 
merchants will commonly take alarm ; ahd if tliey are 
assured tliat the laAv will not hurt them, they fiiJl ask 
—are they not likely to know their own business best ? 
IVliat should be tbe answer of a statesman ?—“ Surely, 
gentlemen, each of us knows liis own business best; and 
your business is to trade, and mine is to legislate.” 

Ibid, 

Days of Dilettante Politicians are gone. 

It is expected of almost every young man that he 
sliould embark in some career, if not professional, then 
political; i^id a political caAier, even to those who do 
not hold office, is a much more serious thing thfm it 
used to l>e. The days of dilettante polilieians are well*, 
nigh past. A member of Parliament can no longer 
subsist upon a stock of great principles and an occa^onal 
fine speecji. Public business consists now of (fry 
detail in enormous ma^es ; ^nd he who is called ypon 
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to deal with it is constrainei to take upon himself 
some moderate shaV’e at least of the infinite drudgery 
by which the masses are bro\ei:^ down. This is a 
wholesome element in tlie lives of our aristocratic 
youth; and if they shall aspire to a prominent position 
in political life, they must undergo an amount of labour 
in itself enough to entitle to respect the man who, not 
beitl'g in want of bread, shall submit to it from 
impulse of no unworthy ambition. 

Taylob^s Notes froTTjf Books, 

Pabliamentaby Tkainino. 

It was a remark of the late Mr Wilberforce, that men 
seldom succeeded in the House of Commons who had 
not entered it before thirty years of age* In order to 
apprehend the humours of so mixed a body, and to be 
in some sort of harmony with it, the quick impressibility 
of youth is required, and its powers of ready adaptation. 
It is by partly yielding to such humours that a states¬ 
man partly also governs them; and he who has not 
been trained to the requisite pliancy will hardly possess 
himself of the jdastic faculty which is its counterpart. 
If a man have the property of thus conforming himself 
without Laving been trained to it in youth, it will 
generally be found to he in him rather an intii^nity 
than a power, for when a man has it by nature, and not 
by a guiding force put upon nature, it will be commonly 
accompanied by some wabt of constancy of mind and 
tenacity of purpose. 

The Etatesmanj by IIejjby Taylor. 

The Right Tempebament fob a Statesman. 

<T HAVE a theory that the temperament and habits of 
mind of individual statesmen have a gO(xi deal to do 
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"witli government. I do not yet Lejieve that we are all 
compounded into some groat machine, of which you can 
exactly calculate results. 

. Ellesmei'c. -What is your pot temperament for a 
statesman 1 

Milverton, That is a large question. One thing I 
should he inclined to say with respect to his habj/-il of 
•\o’nd—He should doubt to the last, and then act like a 
man who Inis never doubted. 

Eilesm^e. .Cleverly j)ut, but untrue,’'after the fashion 
of you maxim-mongers. He sliould not act like a man 
who has never doubted, but like a man who was not in 
the habit of acting till he Lad received sulhcicnt in¬ 
formation. He should not convey to you the idea of a 
man who was given to doubt, or not to doubt; but of 
one who could wait till he had inquired. ^ 

Milvertoti, Your criticism is just. Well, then, another 
thing which occurs to me respecting liia habits mind 
is, that he should be one of those people ^^ho are not 
given to any system, and yet w’ho have an exceeding 
love of improvement, and disj^osition to regulate. 

ElUsmere. That is good. 1 dislrust systems. I find 
that men talk of principles, and mean, when you come 
to mquire, rules connected wdth certain systems. 

Jh^oertoii, This enables me to bring my notions of 
government interference to a j)oint. It should be a 
jninciple in a statesman's mind that he should not 
inteifere so as to deaden piivate action ; at the same 
time he should be profoundly anxious that right and 
good should be done, and consequently not fear to 
undertake responsibility. He should not be entrapped, 
mentally, into any system of policy which held hinf to 
interfere, or not to interfere there ; but he should be 
inclined to look at each ci|pe oif its own merits. This^is 
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very hard work, ^’'sterns save troublc-T-thc trouble of 
thiiikiTig. Arthur Helps. 

The Ambition op an Honest Statesman. 

* 

Almost from my first eulraiice upon the study of 
]aw, r considered politics as an ultimate object, and a 
concurrent occupation. Political adventure is a game ^ 
which I am dis(jualified from playing by many circulif^ 
stances of my character, and which I am resolved to 
decline. But some share in public husilies^, acquired 
by reputation, <and sujqiortod on an independent foot¬ 
ing, is a fair object, and almost tlie only reward that 
Btimnlates me for the law. . . . There is a low pru¬ 
dence in rearing the fabric of one^s fortunes, which 
fixes the ambition (if it may be called by so proud a 
name) on the-actual possession of placcis and emolument; 
and there are some living instances which prove this to 
he quite a sure game, provided there are never any 
compunctious visitings of priiicijde or personal regard. 
There is a roori; virtuous discrotion, which limits a 
man's schemes of excriion to his ])rofessional sphere, 
and to the honest accumulation of large profits and 
small praises, such as the English bar seems almost 
infallibly to bestow on diligent abilities. But tho^e is 
a more elevated prudence wdiiiih doe.^ not stop at afflu¬ 
ence in its prospect, hut ventures to include the chances 
of lasting service to inunkind, and of a good name 
impressed upon the history of the times. 

Francis Horner. 




VIII. 

POCOCUEANTEISM, CYNICISM, 
SCEPTICISM. 

||IL admirari is thc^ motto wliicli men of the world 
ahvays aifect think it vulgar to -^^onder, 

or he enthusuistic. They Lave so much cor-, 
ruption, and so much charlatanism, that thej^ think tlie 
credit of all high qualities must he delusive. 

Sir Egerton Brydoe>s. 

I BUPPOKE that pococuTantcisin (excuse the word) is 
m^h the ordtjr of the day among young men. I observe 
symptoms of it here [at Ilughy], and am always dread¬ 
ing its ascendancy, though we have soiree who struggle 
nobly against it. I believe tli^t “ Nil admirari^^ in tMs 
sense, is the devil’s favourite text, and he could not 
clioose a better to introduce his pu])ils into the more 
esoteric parts of his doctrine. And therefore I have* 
always looked upon a man infected with this disorder 
of anti-romance as on one who has lo.'>t the finest part 
of his nature?, and his best protection against everything 

low and foolish. r ^ Dii Arnold, 1836. 

* ^ 
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A MAN is to exijibit no strong emotion : it is, un¬ 
manly. If lio is glad, lie must not loyk it. If be loses 
a great deal more money than be can afford on the 
Derby, be must take it coolly. Everything is to be 
taken coolly; and some indurated folk no doubt arc 
truly es cool as they look. Let me have notliing to do 
wit\ such, adinirari is not a good maxim for a 

man. The coolest individual who occurs to me at this 
moment is Mephistopheles in Gocthe^s Faust. He was 
not a pleasant character. That coobiess is' not liuman. 
It is essentially satanic. A. K. 11. Boyd. 

‘‘Is there any news to-day?” inquired the doctor 
“Nothing at all, sir,” replied Mr Maldon. “ Theresa an 
account about the people being hungry and discontented 
down in the North ; but they are always being hungry 
and discontented somewhere.” The doctor looked grave, 
and sabl, as though he wished to change the subject, 
“ Then there’s no new^s at all ; and no news, they say, 
is good mjwR.” “There’s a long statement in the 
papers, sir, about a murder,” observed Mr Maldon ; 
“but someljody is al^vays being murdered, and I didn’t 
read it.” A display of indiffer'^nce to all the actions 
and passions of inatikind was not supposed to be such a 
distinguished quality at that time, I think, as I 4iavc 
observed it to be considered since. I have known it 
very fashionable indeed. I have seen it displayed with 
such success, that I have*encountcred some fine ladies 
and gentlemen who might as well have been born 
. caterj)illars. Dici^ens, in David Copperjleld. 

4 s for rao, by the blessing of indifference, I have 
simplified my ^iolitics into an utter detestation of all 
existing governments ; qnd as it is the shortest and 
moiit agreeable and summary* feeling imaginable, the 
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fiTsi^oment of a iioiveTsal rcpiiblifj would convert me 
into an advocate for single and uncontrolled despotism. 
The fact is, riches are power, and poverty is slavery, all 
over tlui earth, and one sort of establishment is no 
better, nor. worse, for a people than another. I shall 
adhere to my party, because it would not be honourable 
to act otherwise; but as to opinionHy I don*t ttimk 
politics worth an opinion. Condiwt is another thing : 
if j tm begin with a party, go on with them. I have 
no consistency except in politics, and that probably 
arises from my indilferonce on the subject altogether, 

Byroit, 1814. 

I 

“You are going to devote yourself,” said Louisa, “ as 
I gather froin what Mr Bounderby has said, to the ser¬ 
vice of your country. You have made up your mind to 
show the nation the way out of all its difficultieslf 

“ Mrs Bounderby,” he returned, laughing, “ upon my 
honour, no. 1 make no such pretence to you, I have 
seen a little, here and there, u 2 j and down; I have 
found it till to be very worthless, tis (.werybody has, and 
as some confess they have, and some do not; and I am 
goiiig in fox your resjjected father’s opinions—really 
be^.iise I have no choice of opinions, and may as well 
back their) as anything else.” 

“ Have you none of your own ? ” asked Louisa. 

“ I have not so much as the Slightest predilection left. 
1 assure you I attach not the least importance to any 
opinions. The result of the varieties of boredom I have 
undergone, is a conviction (unless conviction is too 
industrious a word for the lazy sentiment I entertaimon 
the subject), that any set of ideas will do just as much 
good as any other set, aijd just os much harm as any 
other set. There 'e an English family with a charming 
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Italian motto—‘ Wfiat \\ill Le, will be/ ‘ It the Only- 
truth going ! ” 

This vicious assumption of honesty in dishonesty—a 
vice so dangerous, so deadly, and so comnion—^seeiued, 
he observed, a little to impress her in his favour. He 
followed up the advantage, by saying in his pleasantest 
manner—a manner to which she might attach as much 
or as little meaning as slie pleased : *‘Tlie side that can 
prove anything in a line of units, lens, hundreds, and 
thousands, Mis Bounderby, seems to me ‘to atl’ord the 
most fun, and to give a man the best cluince. I am 
quite as much attached to it as if I believed it. I am 
quite ready to go in for it to the same extent as if 1 
believed it. And what more could I possibly do, if I 
did believe it ? ” 

“ You are a singular politician,said Louisa. 

‘‘Pr’rdon me ; 1 have not even that merit. We are 
the largest party in the slate, I assure you, Mrs Boun- 
derby, if we all fell out of our adopted ranks aud were 
reviewed together.'* 

HmH hy Charles Dickens. 

Voltaire was by birth aVnocker and light pococurante; 
which natural disposition liis way of life confer led 
into a predominant, indeed all-pervading habit. Far be 
it from US to say, that solemnity is an essential of great¬ 
ness; that no great mail can have other tlian a rigid 
vinegar aspect of countenance, never to be thawed or 
wanned by billows of mirth ! There are things in this 
world to be lauglied at, as well as things to be admired; 
and his is no complete mind that cannot give to each 
s..)rt its due. Nevertheless, contempt is a dangerous 
element to sj^ort in ; a il^idl};one, if we habitually live 
in it. How, indeed—to take' the lowest view of this 
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matter—shall * a man accomplish • great enterpTisos, 
enduring all toil' resisting temptation, laying aside 
every weighty unless* he zealously love what he pur- 
eiies? •'fhe faculty of love, of admiration, is to be 
regarded as the sign and the measure of high souls ; 
unwisely directed, it leads to many evils'; but w'fthout 
it there cannot he any good. Ridicule, on the cftifer 
hand, is indeed a faculty much prized by its possessors; 
yet, iiitrinsicallv, it is a small faculty, we may say the 
smallest of all faculties that other nu n are at the pains 
to repay with any esteem. It is dinjctly opposed to 
thought, to knowledge, properly so called; its nouriah- 
lucnt and essence is denial, which hovers only om the 
surfa(ie. Wliile knowledge pliilosophers of Nootka 
Sound were pleased to laugh at the manoeuvres of 
Cookes searncm, did th.at render these mauojuvres useless ? 
and w^eie the seamen to stand idle, or to take to Igather 
canoes, till the laughter abated? Lot a discerning 
public judge. 

Rut leaving the question for the jjrescnt, we may 
observe, at least, that all groat men have been careful to 
subordinate this talent or habit of ridicule; nay, in the 
ages which we consider the greatest, most of the arts 
tharfj contribute to it have been thought disgraceful for 
freemen, and confined to the exorcise of slaves. With 
Voltaire, how'ever, there is no such subordination 
visible : by nature, or by pracJlice, mockejy lias grown 
to be the irresistible bias of lus disposition, so that, for 
him, in all matters the first question is, not w'hat is true, 
but what is false ; not what is to be loved, and held 
fast, and earnestly laid to heart, but what is to be w^n- 
temned, and derided, and sportfolly cast out of doortk 
Here truly he earns abundaijt triumph as an image- 
breaker, but pockets little real wealth. Vanity, with 
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its adjuncts, as we fiave said, finds rich solacement'; hut 
for aiiglit better, there is not rnucli. lievercnce, the 
highest feeling that man’s nature is capable of, the 
crown of his whole moral manhood, and precious, like 
fine gold, were it in the rudest forms, lie seems not to 
understand, or have heard of even by credible tradition* 
Tlie'glojy know!edgeinii)arts dwells hirbe]ow. Moreover, 
it is by nature selfish and morally trivial ; it cherishes 
nothing but our vanity, which may in general be left 
safely enough to shift for itsedf. Little discourse of 
reason,” in any sense, is implied in ridicule : a scoffing 
man is in no lofty mood, for the time ; shows more of 
the imp than of the angel. This too when his scoffing 
is what we call just, and has some foundation on truth; 
while again the laughter of fools, that vain sound said 
in Scripture to resembl(3 the crackling of thorns under 
the pj>t” (which they cannot heat, but only soil and 
begrime), must be regarded, in these latter times, as a 
very serious addition to the sum of human wretched¬ 
ness ; nor perhaps will it always, when the increase of 
crime in the metropolis comes to be debated, escape the 
vigilance of Parliament 

We have, of toner than once, endeavoured to attach 
some meatdng to that aphorism, vulgarly iirjpnteid to 
Shaftesbury, which, however, we can find nowhere in 
his works, that ridicule is the test of truth. But of all 
chimeras that ever advaiiced themselves in the shape of 
philosophical doctrines, this is to ns the most formless 
and purely inconceivable. Did or could the unassisted 
human faculties ever understand it, much more believe 
it h Surely> so far as the common mind can discern, 
laughter seems to depend not less on the laugher than 
on tlie laughee : and nov» who gave laughers a patent 
to'be always just, and always omniscient? If the 
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jiliilqpopher’s glory of knowing and Relieving is all but 
a stranger to liim ^ only with that of questioning and 
qualifying is he familiar. Accordingly, he sees but a 
little way into Nature : the mighty All, in its beauty, 
and infinite mysterious grandeur, humbling the small 
ilfc into nothingness, has never even for moments*been 
revealed to liini; only this or that other atom of it,^a|Ld 
the differences and discrepancies of these two, has he 
looked into and noted down, llis theory of the world, 
his picture oS man and man’s life is little; for a Poet 
and Philosopher, even pitiful. Examine it in its highest 
developments, you find it an altogether vulgar picture; 
simply a reflex, with more or fewer mirrors of Self and 
the poor interests of Self. “The Divine Idea, that 
which lies at the bottom of Appearance,” was never 
more invisible to any man. He reads history, not 
with the eye of a devout seer, or even of a critic; but 
through a pair of mere anti-catholic spectacles. *It is 
not a mighty drama, enacted on the theatre of In¬ 
finitude, with Suns for lamps, and Eternity as a back¬ 
ground ; whose author is God, and whose purport and 
thousandfold mond leads us up to the “dark with 
excess of light” of the throne of God; but a poor 
wj^some debating-club dispute, spun through tan 
centuries, between the Encycloj[>Hie and the Sorbonne, 
Wisdom or folly, nobleness or baseness, are merely 
superstitious or unbelieving : (Jod’s Universe is a larger 
Patrimony of St Peter, from which it were well and 
pleasant to hunt out the Pope. 

Caelyle’b Essay on Voltaire^ 1829« 

Mek who possess (or who imagine that they poss&s) 
a few secret ^anecdotes of men in power, as a part of 
their own private coUectiibn, ^ generally disposed lo 

‘H 
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consider all causes deduced from the state of society at 
large, as idle dreams or unmeaning, generalities. But 
such men mistake accidents f(M* principles. Even when 
the stories to which they give credit are facts, and have 
had an active influence, still these facts must have derived 
their *power of being powerful from the topvC of public 
opinion, and the aggregate of national circumstances. 
They are sometimes occasions, but scarcely ever cattses; 
they may sometuly^ determine the particular moment 
at which an ev^R shall take place, but they rarely, 
indeed, give birm to the event itself- When these 
private intrigues are most powerful, they are no more 
than, the minor springs of the machine, and most often 
they are merely the indexes and minute-hands. 

COLSRIDOE. 

Charles II. had a very ill opinion of men and 
womwn, and did not think that there was either sincerity 
or chastity in the world out of principle, but that some 
had either the one or the other out of humour or vanity* 
He thought that nobody did serve him out of love; and so 
he was quits with all the world, and loved others as little 
as they loved him. The ruin of his reign, and of all his 
affairs, was occasioned chiefly by his delivering himself 
up, at his first coming over, to a mad range of pleas7\Te. 

Burnet’s History of his own Times, 

Notwithstanding B^chefoucault tells us himself, 
with so honest a gravity, that he had les sentimens 
beauXy and that he approved extrhnement les belles 
passions^ his obvious tendency is not to ennoble; he 
represents the ti*agi-comedy of the great world, but he 
does not excite us to fill its grand parts; he tells us 
some of the real motives of men, but he,does not tell 
US also the better motives witii which they are entwined. 
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V. 

This want of faith in the eiiblime is Vhat I find, not to 
blame, but to iamcfiit in most of the authors who have 
very shrewdl}';, and with a felicitous and just penetra¬ 
tion, uni;avelled the vices and errors of mankind. I 
find it in La Bruyfere, in Rochcfoucault, even in the 
more weak and tender Vauvenargues, whose merits 
have, I think, been so unduly extolled by Du^d 
ft Stewart; I find it in Smft, Fielding ^;^irable moralist 
as the latter indubitably is in all the lesser branch of 
morals); and *among the ancients, who so remarkable 
for the same want as the sarcastic and inimitahle 
Lucian ? But let ue not judge hastily. This want of 
nobleness, so to speak, is not necessarily the compaldon 
of shrewdness. But mark, where we find the noble 
and the shrewd united, we acknowledge at once a genius 
of the very highest order,—we acknowledge a Shakes¬ 
peare, a Tacitus, a Cervantes, • 

Bulweb’s England and the English. 

Misanthropt is so dangerous a thing, and goes so 
far in sapping the very foundations of morality and 
religion, tliat I esteem the last part of Swift’s (Mliver 
(that, I mean, relative to his Houyhnhnms and 
Ya^os) to he a worse book to peruse than those which 
we forbid, as the most flagitious and obscene. One 
absurdity in this author (a wretched philosopher, though 
a great wit) is well worth iftmorking. In order to 
render the nature of man odious and the nature of 
beasts amiable, he is compelled to give human char¬ 
acters to his beasts, and beastly characters to his men ; 
so that we are to admire the beasts, not for being beaste, 
but amiable men ; and to detest the men, not for beings 
men, but detestable beasts. Whoever has been reading 
this unnatural filth, let him turn for a moment to a 
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Spectator of Addilon, and observe the philanthropy of 
that classical writer—I may ^d, the superior purity of 
his diction and his wit. 

Harris’s Philological higuiries* 

Apemantus, the snarling philosopher in Timon of 
AthenSf is modelled after the cynics, particularly after 
Diogenes. In Timon’s prosperity, he haunts his en*" 
tertainments for the purpose of indulging his impertin- ^ 
ent humour of carping at the comi)any he nysets there. 
Like Diogenes himself, he is no more than an ill- 
mannered hound, who deserves perpetual kickings, and 
is tQlerated only for his wit. It is a character easy to 
assume and to support, requiring nothing more than a 
sufficient stock of cool impudence and effrontery. Vanity 
is at tiie bottom. A desire to brazen out the incon¬ 
veniences of low-breeding, and awkward manners, and 
a love of notoriety, no matter how obtained, are enough 
to make a cjoiic. The well-known repartees of Plato 
and Aristippus set the character of Diogenes in its 
true light: we may be certain tliat Alexander, in their 
celebrated dialogue, looked upon him merely as a buf¬ 
foon, tumbling about for his diversion in a peculiar 
fashion ; but he was undoubtedly possessed of much 
wit and humour. The jesting of Apcmantus iS as 
plain-sj3okcn, and ill-natured, if not as good, as thatbf 
the famed tenant of thtj tab ; and Timon keeps him at 
his table as an original—a sort of lion, who is as much 
a part of the diversion of the evening as tlic masque of 
the Amazons, ox the lofty strain of the hautboys. 

Dr Maoinn. 

There arc certain forms of this disease [cynicism], 
at once the vilest ant] the commonest, whicli rarely 
characterise the mWs whole nature, but break out at 
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intenwiLj* Such is the cynical dfehelief in human 
virtue seen in lago, or Talleyrand, or Charles II.; 
the disbelief in humanity? hardly less cynical, howevet 
blfcndly disguised, of such writers as A^Kempis, or the 
extreme tJalvinist theologians ; the cynical tendency to 
doubt all hfiman nobleness, or purity, or disinterested¬ 
ness which aj^pears in worldly old age, and which,n^)t 
unfrequently makes others old in what should be the 
fi*e8hne8s of youth itself:—passing by these partial 
forms of^ynkisin as not here relevant, the term, we 
apprehend, can be with accuracy affixed only to those 
who entertain a pervading contempt of their fellow- 
creatures from ascetic ignorance (as Saint Anthony of 
the Legend), from selfish hardness (os Diogenes), or 
from practical scepticism (as Montaigne and Pascal). 

Westminster Review, 

Scepticism, which at first sight seems a diseiJse of 
the mind, is in reality a disease of the heart. It origin¬ 
ates either in the corruption of the political state, or in 
the degradation of the philosophical spirit, 

ViNET^s OutliTies of Philosophy and 
Literaturey 1865 , 

♦1 NATION where the majority finds itself attacked 
with the disease of scepticism feels the sap of life oozing 
away, and if no salutary crisis removes it from this con¬ 
dition, it has only to await disjblution. Ibid, 

The one leading characteristic of a French child, or 
adult, is distrust; the one irreparable disgrace is to be 
taken in.*' The only remedy for such a dire possibijity 
is a preventive one,— disbelief. Every man and woman 
grows up with the firm resolve not to he dwpedy and, to 
ensure this end, refuses faith to every person and every- 
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thing, beginning«with her own self. Of couTgp, the 
desire to turn into ridicule what there is a determina¬ 
tion not to respect, is one of Ihe first temptations ; the 
national wit aiding, to scoff becomes a habit of the in¬ 
telligence, and La Blaugue is hailed as the sovereign 
X>owoT that guards against every deception. 

„ ^ North American Review. 

Much has been said lately about Christianity, and 
the name of Jesus Christ has been frequeirtly introduced 
into the harangues of demagogues, God forbid that I 
should suffer my mind to dwell long on these profana¬ 
tion^,—this hideous mixture of cynicism and hyx^ocrisy. 
I shall only suggest one question. If the French nation 
were sincerely and practically Christian, what would 
be its conduct in the midst of the terrible difficulties 
by which it is agitated and perfdexed ? 

Tfie rich and great of the earth would earnestly and 
peiseveringly labour to alleviate the distresses of those 
beneath them. Their intercourse with the poorer classes 
would be active, affectionate, morally and physically 
beneficent. The various sufferings and perils of human¬ 
ity would call forth corresponding associations, endow¬ 
ments, and works of charity. ^ 

The poor and humble would be submissive to the 
will of God and the laws of society. They would seek 
the satisfaction of their fvanta in regular and assiduous 
labour, the improvement of their condition in good 
conduct and provident habits, and consolation and hope 
in the futurity promised to mam 

These are the Christian virtues,—they are called 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. Is this the conduct men 
are exhorted by the preachers of democracy to pursue? 
Ate these the sentiiaenti whi\ih these men, who affect a 
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vene^tion foi> tlie Founder of Cliulstianity’, try to its- 
kindle in the heants of the people ? 

♦Guizot on Democracy in France, 

Doubt is the mystic working of the mind on the 
subject it is getting to know and believe. Belief tomes 
out of all this, above ground, like the tree from •its 
hidden roots. But now, if even on common things, we 
require that a man keex) his doubts silent, and not 
babble of them till they, in some measure, become 
affirmations or denials—how much more, in regard to 
the highest things, impossible to speak of in words at 
all! That a man parade his doubt, and get to iiriagine 
that debating and logic (which means, at best, only the 
manner of telling us your thought, your belief or disbe¬ 
lief, about a thing) is the triumph and true work of 
what intellect he has,—alas ! this is as if you i^hould 
overturn the tree, and, instead of gi'een boughs, leaves, 
and fruits, show us ugly-taloncd roots turned up into 
the air, and no growth, only death and misery going 
on! Carlyle’s Leantee on Heroes, 1842 . 

Any amount of questioning on any subject may be 
qimirable, and fimtful of the best results ; but there is 
a certain kind ol chattering which is simply mischievous. 
It proceeds from a foregone assumption that nothing in 
the world, or possibly heyond*it, is worth caring about; 
that existence is a poor affair, and can only be got 
through by treating it with a gay indifTerence. We 
fear it must he said that—however little lie intended it 
—Thackeray did much to encourage this feeliug byrhis 
tone of laughing cynicism, and his habit of reducii^ 
the stature *of most facts to^a paltry measure. The 
lower class of comic literature does the same thing to a 
much worse degree, for genius is never devoidpf nobility. 
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of feeling, whereai flippant stupidity ie at peipjetual 
war with every exalted thought. Hiiniour, at its best, 
is indeed a gracious and kindly rs well as a tricksy 
spirit; hut mere facetiousness is often terribly like the 
grinning of a death’s-head. The existing rage for 
burlelijques has almost banished high art from our 
the afres ; and it is now thought a fine stroke of wit to 
call the mightiest of English authors by such titles as 
“the Divine Williams,” or “the Avon Party.’' Grati¬ 
tude for great things greatly done—,joy in the mani¬ 
festations of power and beauty—hearty admiration of a 
genius which can so warm and illuminate the sphere it 
fills—jdevout self-congratulation that there arc or have 
been in the world souls stronger and higher than our 
own, in the contemi)lation of which we may raise 
and imigorate ourselves,—all these feelings, which, 
indeed, are not more solemn than joyous, and which, 
in their superiority to transient moods, take the very 
sting from mortality, are unknown to those who find 
their highest pleasure in a jibing and vulgarising spirit. 
The power of heartily liking anything is forfeited in 
such minds ; their very pleasures, such as they are, are 
stricken with a kind of impotence. In social matters, 
the mocking spirit of the day is quite as manifest 
as in literature, art, and politics, A decay in courtesy, 
and in respect for parents and old j^cojde, is also 
noticed by those who r^ollect an earlier generation. 
By these and other things we declare ourselves an ixre- 
verential race ; but if all this is only the path by which 
we are destined to reach a higher level of more assured 
belief in essentials, to the exclusion of a superstitious 
reverence for merely accidental modes, the intermediate 
ground, however unlovely and depressing, will be proved 
to have possessed a value^ which at present we can only 
dimly guess. ■ Daily News^ December 16 , 1869 . 
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Ih out large cities, the population is godless, materi¬ 
alised,— no bond, no fellow-feeling, no enthusiasm. 
These are not menf but hungers, thirsts, fevers, and 
appetites walking. There is no faith in the intellectual, 
none in the moral universe. There is faith in chemistry, 
in meat ahd wine, in wealth, in machinery, m the 
steam-engine, galvanic battery, turbine-wheels, se^v^ng 
machines, and in public opinion, but not in divine 
causes. It is believed by well-dressed proprietors that 
there if^no more virtue than they possess ; that the 
solid portion of society exists for the arts of comfort; 
that life is an affair to put something between the upper 
and lower mandibles. How prompt the suggestim of a 
low motive ! Certain patriots in England devoted 
themselves for years to creating a public opinion that 
should break down the corn laws and establish free 
trade. “Well,” says the man in the street, “Cpbdon 
got a stipend out of it.” Kossuth fled hither across the 
ocean to try if he could rouse the New World to a 
sympathy with European liberty. ‘^Ay,” says New 
York, “he made a handsome thing of it—enough to 
make him comfortable for life.” 

Emebson’b Conduct of Life, 1860 , 

The inconvenience of this w^ay of thinking is that it 
runs into indiflerentism, and then into disgust. Life is 
eating us up ; we shall be fabhs presently. Keep cool; 
it will be all one a hundred years hence. Life's well 
enough, but we shall be glad to get out of it, and they 
W'ill all be glad to havl us out. Why should we fret and 
drudge 1 Our meat will taste to-morrow as it .^d 
yesterday, and we may at last have enough of it^ 

Ah I ” saicbmy languid gentleman at Oxford, “ there ^ 
nothing new or true ; afid no matter.” With a little 
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more bitterness, tlib cynic moans. Out" life is like an 
ass led to market by a bundle of iay being carried 
before him; he sees nothing but®the bundle of hay. 
^ There is so much trouble in coming into the world",” 
said Lord Bolingbroke, “ and so much more, as well as 
meanness, in going out of it, that *tis hardly worth 
while to be here at alL” I knew a philosopher of this 
kidney who was accustomed briefly to sum up his 
experience of human nature in saying, “ Mankind is a 
damned rascaland the natural corollary fs pretty 
sure to follow—“ The world lives by humbug, and so 
will I.” Emerson^s Bepresentative Men^ 1848 . 

IfVo look on the doings of man with a merely 
worldly eye, and pierce below the surface of character, 
we are apt to feel bitter scorn and disgust for our fellow- 
creatures. We have lived to see human hollowness : 
the ashes of the Dead Sea shore ; the falseness of what 
seemed so fair ;> the mouldering beneath the whited 
seprilchre : and no wonder if we are tempted to think 
‘^friendship all a cheat—smiles hypocrisy—words de¬ 
ceit ; ” and they who are what is called knowing in life 
contract by degrees, as the result of their experience, a 
hollow distrust of men, and learn to sneer at apparently 
good motives. That demoniacal sneer which we h»;e 
seen, ay, perhaps felt, curling the lip at times, “ Doth 
Job serve God for noughj ? ” 

Rev. F. W. Robeiitson. 

There is another kind of scepticism, which is in¬ 
trinsically worthless. This is the scepticism of the 
mojumg after the debauch, when the reveller begins to 
gTealise that he is uncommonly uncomfortable, and that 
nia sufferings are beyond the reach of soda-water or 
seltzer ; then, if he can at all hold the pen, he will 
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embody his pains in the most dolorous ditties. ** The 
roses are witherod—the garlands are tom—the cheek 
has lost its bloom, ^the eye its lustre—the head aches 
intolerably—^the high gods are implacable—^uo, there 
are no’gods—we turn from a mercenary caress (for 
women are regular she-devils) to an eternal gdeep— 
Death is the end of all tilings/’’ We do not sajt that 
this is an exact diagnosis of the fonn of the malady 
from which Mr Swinburne suffers, but we believe that 
the vehemence of his scepticism does not indicate any 
serious or deeply-rooted conviction. His anger against 
the gods is ftdgned, and his attitude is always more or 
less artificial and studied. The discontent to winch he 
gives utterance is a purely Pagan discontent The 
intelligent denial of a man bom and bred in the nine¬ 
teenth century of the Christian era is a very different 
affair. ^‘But I am a Greek and a Pagan,” sa^js tliis 
woi'sbipper of aulitiuity. Well, be a Greek, then, and 
cease to be any tiling to us. As a Greek chorus, your 
complaint against the gods can be listened to attentively; 
as the religious conclusions of a philosopher or true 
poet of the nineteenth century, it is beneath contempt. 
Our philosophers and poets will tell you that they have 
got far beyond this stage. Tlie riddles they have to 
i&iTavel involve finer issues. You are suffering from 
theological measles or whooping-cough. It may be that 
you have taken it rather lateHn life for your own com¬ 
fort ; but, at all e/ents, the sooner you get over it the 
better, both for yourself and friends. 

Fraser^s Magazine, 1866* 

Whoever attacks eveiy principle of belief can destrov 
none. As Inng as the foundations of knowledge are 
allowed to remain on the same level (be it called ^of 
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certainty or uncertainty) with the maxima of life^ the 
whole system of human convictions must continue 
undisturbed. When the sceptic boasts of having in¬ 
volved the results of experience and the elements of 
geometry in the same ruin with the doctrines of religion 
and the principles of philosophy, he may be' answered, 
tbai *110 dogmatist ever claimed more than the same 
degree of certainty for these varicms convictions and 
opinions, and that his scexiticism, therefore, leaves him 
in the relative condition in which it found thetn. No 
man knew better or owned more frankly than Mr 
Hume, that to this answer there is no serious reply. 
Universal scepticism involves a contradiction in terms: 
ii is a belief that there can he no belief It is an attempt 
of the mind to act w-ithout its structure, and by other 
laws than those to which its nature had subjected its 
operations. To reason mthout assenting to the prin¬ 
ciples on which reasoning is founded, is not unlike an 
effort to feel without nerves or to move without muscles. 
No man can be allowed to be an opponent in reasoning, 
who does not set out with admitting all the principles, 
without the admission of which it is impossible to 
reason. Sin James Maoeintosh. 

AVe are told that wc arc living in an age of scepticisin'; 
that religious belief is becoming more and more wndely 
separated from common * sense and vigorous inquiry ; 
that one or the other must be given np as useless or as 
dangerous. If this be so, it is a satisfaction to find any 
great example to the contrary, even though at the 
distance of more than tw’o thousand years, and in the 
^treets of Pagan Athens :—“Socrates,” so 8i)eak3 the 
impartial voice of tlie niodem historian/ “was the 

* Grote. 
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revciise of a septic : no man ever looked upon life with 
a more positive ai»l practical e^’^e. No man ever pur¬ 
sued Ms mark witk a clearer perception of the road 
which he* was travelling: no man ever combined, in 
like manner, the absorbing enthusiasm of a missionary, 
^dth the acuteness, the originality, the inventive re¬ 
source, and the generalising comprehension of a philoso¬ 
pher*” Such a union of genuine religious feeling with 
genuine common sense and profound philosophy may be 
rare ; but amidst the controversies of modem times it is 
an inexpressible satisfaction to feel that the union is not 
impossible—to know at the same time that the boldest 
philosopMcal enterprise ever undertaken was conceived, 
executed, and completed, in and through a Bj)irit of 
intense and sincere devotion. The clash between re¬ 
ligion and science was discerned by him, no less clearly 
than by us—his course was far more diflicult than ours, 
in proportion as Paganism is more difficult than 
Christianity—yet to the end he retained his hold 
equally on both ; and no faithful history can claim Ms 
witness to the one, without acknowledging Ms witness 
to the other also. Quarterly lievicw, 1860, 

Hu no longer stands among us. Yet we can fancy 
what would result were ho now to visit us—were he 
once more to appear with that Silenic physiognomy, 
with that eccentric mannei? with that indomitable 
resolution, with that captivating voice, v;ith that homely 
humour, with that solemn earnestness, with that siege of 
questions—among the crowded j>arties of our metropolis, 
under the groves and cloisters of our universities, in the 
midst of onr political, our ecclesiastical, our religious 
meetings, on the floor of our legislative assemblies, at 
the foot of the pulpits of Our well-filled churches.- How 
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often, in a conversation, in a book, in k debate, tin a 
speech, in a sernion, have we longed for the doors to 
open, and for tlie son of Sophrontecns to enter—^how 
often, in the tempest of pamphlets, in the heat of angry 
accusations, in the discourses that have darkened coun¬ 
sel by words without knowledge, during the theological 
controversies of the past year, have we been tempted to 
exclaim, ‘‘ Oh for one hour of Socrates ! Oh for one 
hour of that voice which should, by its searcliing cross- 
examinations, make men see wbat they knew, and what 
they did not know—what they meant, and what they 
only thought they meant—what they believed in truth 
'—and- what they only believed in name—^wherein they 
agreed, and wherein they differed. Differences, doubt¬ 
less, would still remain, but they would be the differ¬ 
ences of serious and thinking men, not the watch^vords 
of aijgry disputants. The voice of the great cross- 
examiner himself, is indeed silent, but there is a voice 
in each man^s heart and conscience which, if we will, 
Socrates has taught us to use rightly. That voice, more 
sacred than the divine monitor of Socrates himself, 
can still make itself heard ; that voice still enjoins us 
to give to ourselves a reason for the hope that is in us— 
“both hearing and asking questions/* It tells us th§.t 
with all those imaginary troubles wherewith we vex 
ourselves without inquiry, “ it shall he like as a dream 
when one awaketh, so ^nall their image be made to 
vanish out of the city/' It tells ua also that for that 
fancied repose, which self-inquiry disturbs, we shall be 
more tlian compensated by the real repose which it 
givQ^ instead. “ A wise questioning is indeed the half 
^f knowledge.*^ " A life without cross-examination is 
no life at all” ^ Quarterly Review, 1850. 
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THE USES OP ADVERSITY. 



ITCH dearer be 
hard distress. 


the things which come throngh 

SPBrSEE. 


SwBET are the uses of adversity, which, like the toad, 
Ugly and venomous, yet wears a jewel in its head, 

Shakespbaeb, 


The dream of the injured, patient mind, 

That smiles at the wrongs of men, 

Is found in the bruised and wounded rind 
Of the cinnamon, sw^test then. 

Elizabe^ Barret Browning. 

Prosperity is a great teacher; adversity is a greater. 
Possession pampers the mind; privation trains and 
strengthens it. - Hazlitt. 

Genuine morality is preserved only in the school of 
adversity, and a state of continuous prosperity may 
easily prove a quicksand td virtue. ScHiLLE'n,,, 
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Oy E month in the school of affliction 'will teacl?, thee 
more than the great precepts of Aristotle in seven years; 
for thou canst never judge rightly of human aflairs^ un¬ 
less thou hast first felt the blows, and found out the 
deceits of fortune. Fuller. 

ft ■ 


Abe afflictions aught 

But mercies in disguise ? Th’ alternate cup, 
Medicinal though bitter, and prepared 
By Lovers own hand for salutary ends. ? 

Mallet’s A'mjntor and Theodora. 

Bi w^oe, the soul to daring action swells ; 

By woe, in plaintless patience it excels : 

From patience, prudent clear exi)erieuce springs, 

And traces knowdedge through the course of things. 

Thence hope is fomiM, thence fortitude, success, 

Renown :—whatever men covet and caress. 

Savage’s TVanderer. 

Time and suffering, and self-knowledge, the mystery 
and vanity and misery of life, quicken and exalt our 
sense and relish of that more ample greatness, that more 
exact goodness, that sense of God, wliich the contem¬ 
plation of nature and art, at their utmost of power alid 
beauty, ought always t) awaken and fill. It is the 
clear shining after the rfin. Pain of body or mind, by 
a double-edged, but, in the main, merciful law of God 
and of our nature, quickens and exalts other senses 
besides that of itself. Well is it that it does. Sweet¬ 
ness is sweeter than before to him who knows what 
bitterness has been, and remembered sweetness, too* 
The dislocation of the real and the ideal—the harsh 

V ^ 

shock of which comes on most men before forty, and on 
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most womoii Ko?nier, wlien the two lines run on together 
—somctimeR divei^ing frightfully, for the most part 
irom their own fault--hut never moot, makes him look 
out all tjie mo!‘e keenly fur the points where he can 
nhunt himself; it is a secret worth knowing ancl acting 
upon, and then you can go and come as you list. This 
is our garden, every one’s gaideii of llesperides, into 
which, if WC5 only know the right airt and door—it is 
small and lowly, and only for children, and those who 
can stoop and make themselves so fur the nonce—we 
may at any time enter, and find sunshine and shadows, 
and soft air and clear waters, and pluck the golden 
apples from the laden houghs. And though the dragon 
is there, he is our own dragon, and it adds to the glory 
(d* the new-born day, and gives a strange flavour of 2 )eTil 
to its innocent biiglitness, when we see on the horizon 
that he is up too, and watching, lying, sinuous and 
immense, all across the Delecdable .tains, wdth liis 
chin on his paw on the biggest hill, and the sunlight 
touching up his scales with gold and })uriile. Tins is 
our paradise at hand—next door, next room, you are in 
it by thinking of it, it comes in to you if you open your 
door—guarded only to those who have been cast out oj‘ 
it, and under whose flaming-sword the small people 
may creep,—and the only scup^mt in which each must 
himself bring or be ; and then best of all—if you are 
in the. right garden—this ideal Wit is among the best 
of whets and tonics and stieiigt.lieners for the hard 
every-day work, and still liarder night-and-day siifTeriiig, 
of that rCi'd world, which is not much of a garden, but 
rather a field and a road, with graves as milestones. 

Dri John Brown, 
Po^.-PTefaae to Jtorcs Suhsecivw. 


I 
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DAT^fiiiTER of Sove, relentless power, 

Thou taniev of tlie human breast, 

Whose iron scourge and tortunn" liour 
Tlie bad afTri^dit, afllict tlie best! 

Bound in thy adamantine chain, 

Idle proud are taught to taste of pain, 

And ]nu|de tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unhdt before, unpiLied, and alone. 


When tirst thv sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his heavenly child, designed, 

To thee he gave the lieavenly hirtli, 

And bade to form her inlant mind ; 

Stem nigged nurse, tliy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore ; 

What sonmv was thou bad'st her know, 

And from her own she learned to melt at others’ woo. 


Scared at tl^y frown terrific, lly 
Self-pleasing Folly's idle brood, 

Wild Laughter, Noise, and thouglitless Joy, 
And leave us leisuie to be good. 

Light tliey disperse ; and with them go 
Tlie summer friend, the ilaf tering j’oe ; 

By vain Prosperity recvdve.d, 

To her they V(iW lluir'^truih, and aie again be- 


lieved. 


Wisdom, in sable garb amiyed, 

Immersed in rapturous thouglit profouml, 
And Melancholy, silent maid, 

With leaden eye, that lovt‘s the ground, 
Still on thy solemn stops attend ; 

Warm Charity, the general friend, 

With Justice, to horself .severe, 

• '"Atlfd Pity, dropping soft the sadly-pleasing tear. 
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Oil, gently on tliy suppliant’s head, 

Dread gcfddess ! lay tliy chastening hand, 

Not in thy Gt^rgoii terrors clad, 

Nor circled with thy vengeful hand 
(As by the impioits tboii art seen) : 

With thundering voice and threatening nifen, 
With screaming Horror’s funeral cry, 

Despair, and foil Disease, and ghastly Poverty. 

Tliy form benign, O goddess ! wear, 

Thy milder inIJnence inipuit, 

Thy philosophic train be there, 

To soften, not to wound, my heart: 

The generous spark extinct reviv^o ; 

Teach me to love and to forgive ; 

Exact my own defects to scan, 

What others are to feel, and know myself a man. 

Uiiay’s IJyntn io Advei'sfty, 

Man has learnt many things, hut he lias not learnt 
how to avoid sorrow. Among his achievements, the 
safeguard against wretchedness is wanting. Perhaps, 
indi!(’d, he could scarcely be charged with exaggeration 
wliu sliould liold that the aggregate of man’s unhappi¬ 
ness had increased with his increasing culture, and that 
the aenter scuisibility and niuftiplied sources of distress 
more than outweigh the laiAn* area from which his 
pleasures are drawn, and the more numerous means of 
allevialLon at his command. At least, it apiieai's certain 
that tlic heaping up of enjoyments, if ever it was de¬ 
signed as a means of jiroducing hapjiiiiess, has proved a 
signal failure. When we regard the general tone*of 
feeling of our age, whether as expi'essed in its literature, 
in its social intercourse, or even more, perliajjs, in its 
amusements, do we not find ourselves in presence ot a 
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society from whicli retil j^laclness lias 'Nvoll»ni^li dice} out, 
in wliich Lope is almost extinct ? I seem to be reminded 
of the attempt, so often made, and 'proved fruitless just 
as often, by external pleasures and multiplied distrac¬ 
tions to beguile, or at least to quiet, a wounded heart 
Man’s heart is wounded in these lattcT days ; the bright 
dreams of his youth, liave vaiuslied ; tlie outpouring of 
his deepest passion recoils on himself in mockery ; but 
he can attire himself in gorgeous apparel, and fare 
sumptuously every day. lie cun lay all lands under 
contribution, and make Kalure serve liis ideasures ; he 
can even explore all knowledge—'if he will only abstain 
from •asking any question that it truly concerns liis 
manhood to have answered. But surely it is not an 
open question whether pampered luxury or gratified 
curiosity heal a wounded spirit. 

If (happiness is to revisit tlic earth, or, if it have ever 
been a stranger^ there, is to he a stranger no longer, it 
must come in the form of a genniTic^ joy of heart, a satis¬ 
faction of our highest nature^ It in list come surrounded 
with light, and bring hope in its train. It must hidonr 
largest and noblest afiections spiing up »and bh)SS()ra 
anew. It must visit us, as spring visits the frozen lands, 
and make our life-blood flow again with a warm current 
in our veins. P 

And there are thoughts' wliich would do this j thoughts 
which are possible to us now : in some sens<i, indeed, 
now first possible to us, though open to all men since 
Christ and His ai^osth’s prc'-ached. Old thoughts, and 
yet new ; as old as the Gos]>cl, yet taught ue with fresh 
aiwl new proof by the last discoveries of science, which 
do but gather up the testimony of Nature to that good 
news, and bid us seek beyond the visible the secret of 

^ The MysUry of Pain, 
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In. addition'to all the characters of IJehrew Mono¬ 
theism, there exfsts in the doctrine of the Cross a 
peculiar and inexhaftstible treas^ire for the affectionate 
feelings., • The idea of the O^avffpoiros^ the God whose 
goings forth have been from everlasting, yet visible to 
men for their redemption as an earthly, temporal 
creature, living, acting, and suffering among thems&vea, 
then (which is yet more important) transferring to the 
unsegn place of His spiritual agency the same humanity 
He wore on tarth, so that the lapse of generations can 
in no way affect the conception of His identity : this is 
the most powerful thought that ever addressed itself to 
a human imagination. It is the nov trrov which^alone 
was wanted to move the world. Here was solved at 
once the great problem which so long had distressed the 
teachers of mankind, how to make virtue the object of 
passion, and to secure at once the warmest enthuaiasm 
in the heart with the clearest ijcrccption of right and 
wrong in the understanding. The character of the 
blessed Founder of our faith became an abstract of 
morality to determine the judgment, while at the same 
time it remained personal, and liable to love. The 
written Word and established Cliurch prevented a 
degeneration into ungoVernetkmysticism ; but the pre¬ 
dominant principle of vital jfcligion always remained 
that of self-sacriffce to the Saviour. Not only the 
higher divisions of moral duties, but the simple, primary 
impulses of benevolence, were subordinated to this new 
absorbing passion. The w^orld was loved ‘‘in Christ 
alone.*' The brethren were members of Ilia mystical 
body. All the other bonds that had fastened down the 
spirit of the universe to our narrow round of earth 
were as nothmg in comparison to this golden chain of 
suffering and self-sacrifice, which .at once ilveteS the 
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heart of man to One w]io, like himself, tras aequainled 
with grief. Pain is the deepest thiiTg we have in our 
nature, and union through pain ha5 always seemed more 
i-eal and more holy than any other, 

Arthur II all am. 

is in man a higher than love of happiness : he 
can do without happiness, and instead thereof find 
hlessedness! Was it not to preach forth this same 
HIGHER that sages and martyrs, the poet orad the priest, 
in all timCsS, have spoken and suffered ; in bearing testi¬ 
mony, through life and through death, of the godlike 
that Is in man, and Low in the godlike only has he 
strength and freedom? Which God-inspired doctrine 
art thou too hononrod to be taught, O Heavens ! and 
broken with manifold merciful alllictioiis, even till thou 
bccauie contrite and learn it J Oh ! thank tliy destiny 
for these ; thanVfuHy bear Avhat yet remain : tliou bast 
need of them ; the self in tlieo needed to be anniliilated. 
By benignant fever-j)aToxysms is life rooting out the 
deej)-seate<l, chronic disease, and triumphs over death. 
On the roaring billows of time thou art not enguljiln^d, 
but born aloft into the azure of eteniitv. Love not 
pleasure ; love God. 7-^his is the everlasting yea, 
wherein all contradicticjfi is solved ; wherein Avhoso 
walks and works, it is with him. 

Small is it that thou canst trample the earth with its 
injuries under thy feet, as old Greek Zeno trained thee : 
thou canst love the earth while it injures thee, and even 
because it injures thetj. For this a greater than Zeno 
was needed and He too was sent. Knowest thou that 
worship of sorrmjo?^^ The temple thereof, opened 
some eighteen centuries ago, now lies in ruins, over- 
gro\s^ with jungle, the habitation of doleful creatures : 
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nevertheless, '^(.‘ntaro forward ; in a low crypt arched 
out of falling ffagments, thou fxndest the altar still 
there, and its sacred lanij» perennially huming. 

Sartor liesartics, Vy T, Oablylis. 

Fear is* the mother of foresight: spiritual fcjlr, of a 
foresight that reaches beyond the grave ; temporal Tear, 
of a foresight that falls short ; but without fear there is 
neijlie^ the one foresight nor the otlier; and as pain 
has been truly said to be “the deepest thing in our 
nature,so it is fear that will bring the depths of our 
nature within our knowledge. A great caj)acity of 
suffering belongs to genius ; and it has been observed 
that an alternation of joyfubiess and dejection is quite 
as characteristic of the man of genius as intensity in 
either kind, Taylor's Notes from Books, 
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IjE that lives alone, lives in danf;t*r : society avoids 
many dangers. Makcus Aurelius, 

SuEh only can enjoy the country who are capable of 
thinking when tliev are there ; then they are prepared 
for solitude, and in that case solitude is ])iepared for ’ 
them. Dryden. 

He that would be healed of liis spiritual infirmities 
must be sc^questeied from the throng of the world : that 
soul never can enjoy God ifiat is not sometimes retired* 

/ Birhop Hall, 

WiSDOM^s self 

Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude, 

Where, with her best nurse. Contemplation, 

She plumes her feathers and lets grow her wings, 
That, in the various bustle of resort, 

Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impaired. 

Milton's Comus. 
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There is no.iiian but may make his own paradise ; 

Atid it is nothing but his love and dotage 

Upon the worhVs /oul joys that keeps him out on’t; 

• For he that lives retired in mind and spirit 
Is still in paradise. Beaumont and Fletcher. 


In that sweet mood when pleasure loves to paj^^ 
Tribute to ease ; and of its joy secure, 

The heart luxuriates with indifferent things, 
asling its kindliness on stocks and stones. 

And on llie vacant air. Wordsworth, 


When we withdraw from human intercourse into 
solitude, w^e are more peculiarly committed ih the 
presence of the Divinity. Yet some men retire into 
solitude to devise or perpetrate crimes. This is like a 
man going to meet and brave a lion in his own gloomy 
desert, in the very precincts of his own dread abod#. 

Eev. John F^^ster’s Diary, 

^ It bad been hard to have put more truth and untruth 
together, in few words, than in that speech, “ Whosoever 
is delighted with solitude, is either a wild beast or a 
god 'T for it is most true that a natural and secret 
lmti*ed and aversion towards society, in any man, bath 
somewhat of the savage beas:* ; but it is most untrue 
that it should have any character at all of the divine 
nature, except it j^i’oceed, not out of a pleasure in 
solitude, bat out of a love and desire to sequester a 
man^s self for a higher conversation. Bacon. 


It is covrardice, not magnanimity, that sends peqple 
into retirement. You, like others, will have many a 
heartache, and many a struggle with yourself probably, 
ore you get your schooling*completed; but if. you keep 
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to the principles you see to be necessaiy, you will get 
-well llirongh at last. There have l>«?en times when, if 
tlierc had been any convents to retire to, I should almost 
liave been tempted, so weary was I of the, continual 
warfare with one/s self and everybody else ; but that is 
. not what we were sent hero for, and w^e miist struggle 
on*-' and then comes the looking back on time not 
wholly misspent or w^asted, and then we feel satisfied 
that we have so struggled. 

LctUra of Caroline F. Cornwallis. 

Not only of great, but of all sound minds, this is 
true, 'chat for their eustentation and due nurture they 
require the tw’o elements, society and solitude. No 
healthy life is ever lived in which either of these is 
wanting. And if we turn to books—to judge cf mind 
by its most enduring products—we see the same ex- 
j)eiience repeat^l from age to age. There are books 
euoiigh left us by those who, having never tried to live, 
have shut themselves withi]i the circle of their own 
meditations. Wonderful in its variety is the literature 
of mysticism and sentiment! What a wealth of thongljt 
and feeling drawn from the pure (hiptlis of human con¬ 
sciousness ! Again turn, to the memoir-W'riters and 
court-gossips. A¥hat la;eii observation of manners, 
what infinite webs of ir^rigue they unravel before us, 
what countlfiss character they have cUstingiuBhed ! But 
what are the books that instruct us; that speak to us 
as men ; that raise us, but itiise us not too high for our 
duties and our destiny ? Between*the frivolous and the 
dixine lies the truly human. Wisdom that is from 
above, yet that can give us no light in this world I 
Theory without facts is not science, and moralising 
without experience is not wisdom. A jiallid and 
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dreamy jargon is the metaphysics of the schools by the 
side of the tangfbie and experimental maxim which 
flowers out naturally from the intellect tliat has lived. 
But unless fo this exi)erience be added the maturing 
inHuences of meditation aiid self-knowledge, the result 
is equally one-sided. We get then that unspiritual and 
dchosing physiology of human e.onduct—tliat so-faJled 
jdiilosophy of courts—which leaves out of the compuUi- 
tiojy^oi^ motive all that separates man from any other 
si^ecies of niaiumal. In no writer, pe.rhaps, are tlu'se 
two eleiiKmts that make up wisdom mingled in hajjpicr 
])roportion than in Montaigne. 

Quarterly Review, 7 856 , 

TnE student must embrace solitude as a bride. He 
must have his glees and liis glooms alone. His own 
estimate must be measure enouglx, liis own praise 
reward enough for him. And why must the sfudent 
be solitary and silent ? That he may T)ecome acquainted 
^with his thoughts. If he pines in a lonely place, 
liankering for the crowd, for display, he is not in the 
lonely place ; his heart is in the market; he does liot 
sec ; he does not hear ; lie does not think. But go, 
j;lierish your soul; cxjiel companions ; set your habits ' 
to a life of solitude; then will the faculties rise fair 
and full within, like forest-trees and held-flowers ; jmu 
will have results, which, when you meet your fellow- 
men, you can communicate, and they will gladly 
receive. Do not go into solitude only that you may 
preseutly come into public. Such solitude denies* 
itself; is public and stale. The public can get upblic 
experience, but they wish the scholar to replace to 
them thosft private, sincere, divine experiences, ot' 
which they have been “defrauded by dwelling in .the 
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streets. It is the iioLle, manlike, just thought, which 
is the superiority deniaiided of you''; and not crowds, 
hut solitude confers this elevation* Not iiiRuJation of 
place, but indt‘pendence of spirit is essential; and it is 
as the garden, the cottage, the forest, and the 
rock, -are a sort of mechanical aids to this, that they 
aretof value. Think alone, and all places are friendly 
and sacred. The poets who have lived in cities have 
been hermits still. Inspiration makes solitude any¬ 
where. Pindar, Kaffael, Angelo, Dr^^den, De Stael, 
dwell in crowds ; it may he, hut the instant thought 
comes, the crowd grows dim to their eye ; their eye 
fixes on the hori2on—on vacant H])ace ; they forget the 
bystanders; they spurn personal relations ; they deal 
with abstractions, with verities, with ideas. They are 
alone with the mind. 

Emerson’s Condtict of Life, 3 860. 

It is alone iif solitude we feel 
And know what powers belong to us. 

E’en with respect to human things and forms, 

We eatimalo and know them but in solitude. 

The eye of the worldly man is insect-like, 

Fit only for the near and single ohjecjts ; 

The true philoso])her in distance sees tliem, 

And scans their forms, their hearings, and relations. 

Sir Humphrey Davy, 1825. 

I PRAISE the Frencliinan, his remark was shrewd, 
How sweet, how passing sweet is solitude I 
'But giant me still some friend in my retreat, 
Whom I may whisper solitude is sweet. 

■ , ' COWPBR. 
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La, solitude cst ceTtainerneiit uue Lellc chose. Mats 
il y aiirait plaisiif d’avoir uii arny fait conime vous h 
qni oil peut dire qiielque chose que c^est une helle 
chose. « * Balzac, Lettrcs Choisies^ 1662. 

I AM not ^ure that one of positively high endowments 
of inental capacity is not exposed to many disadvantages 
hy seclnsioii. He does not know his own superiority 
hy conqmrison ; and many have gon<i to their graves 
wttffCTht* putting forth their powers, because they did 
not know their strength. Dilhdence, if not fatal to the 
hlazc of genius, is a great check to it; while false con¬ 
fidence exposes m(‘diocrity to ridicule. 

Antobiogm2)hy of Sir Egerton Brydges. 

We can ill sjiare the commanding social benefits of 
cities; they must be used ; yet cautiously and haughtily, 
and will yield their best values to him who can do 
without them. Keep the town for otcasions, but the 
liabits should be formed to retirement. Solitude, the 
safeguard of mediocrity, is to genius the stem friend, 
the cold, obscure shelter where moult the wings ■which 
will beai* it farther than suns and stars. He who would 
insjiire aud lead his race, must be defended from 
travelling witli the souls of other men, from living, 
breathing, reading, and writing in the daily tirne-w^oru 
yoke of their opinions. Emerson. 

Blessed, only and supremely blessed, is he who has 
ascertained the value of retirement and tranquillity ; 
w’ho is qualified to delight in the silence of groves, and 
the pleasures of rural solitude ! It is then, even under 
the acutest impressions of sorrow and the gloom of . 
dejection, th*at the soul^ collects renovated courage, 
acquires new strength, and tastes of perennial* bliss. 
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''The mind looks with fortitude on the transient suffer- 

f* 

ings of humanity ; solitaiiness, whether public or pri¬ 
vate, is no longer dreadful ; and the tomb itself becomes 
a bed of rosea. Zimmerman, ' 

To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 
slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 

Wliere things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been ; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 

AVith the \vild flock that never needs a fold ; 

Alone o’er steeps and foaming Mis to lean— 

This is not solitude, ’tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature’s charujs, and view her stores 
unroll’d. 

But ’midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 

To liear, to see, to feed, and to possess, 

To roam along, the world’s tired denizen, 

With none who bless us, none wliom we can bless, 
Minions of splendour shrinking from distress ! 

None that, with kindred consciousness endued, 

If we were not, would seem to smile the Jess 
Of all that flattered, followed, sought, or sued ; 

This is to be alone ; this is solitude ! 

More blest the life of godly eremite, 

Such as oil lonely Athos may be seen 
Watching at eve upon the giant height, 

AVhich looks o’er wwes so blue, skies so serene ; 

That he who there at such an hour hath been 
Will wistful linger on that hallowM sj»ot; 

Then slowly tear him from the ’witching scene, 

Sigh forth one wish that such had been bis lot, 

Then turn to hate a world he almost had forgot, 

Childe Harold. 
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IIe.'vvIio Udks and writes fine essays on solitude, and ? 
yet is always unficisy out of society, holds out false 
lights and deceitful Wessons to the world. We desire, 
therefore, to know what have been the real feelings and 
hal>iis of an author wliu puts forth such sentiments and 
opinions. We are sure that Milton, and Cowley, and 
Gray, and Beattie, and Cowpcr loved solitude,.and 
cannot doubt that Dante and Petrarch* loved it. 
EvelvTi ,lovcd it, though he wrote an essay against it ; 
aiuTZiiniueriiian loved it as well as praised it, 

Autohioyraphy o/Slu Egeuton Brydges. 

Few men, leading a quiet life, and without any gtrong 
or highly varied change of circumstances, have seen more 
variety of society than I—few have enjoyed it more, or 
heen loredy as it is called, less hy the company of tire¬ 
some people. I have rarely, if ever, feund any one out 
of whom I could not extract amusenient or edification ; 
and were I obliged to account for hint^afforded on such 
^^casions, I should make an ample deduction from my 
narrative powers. Still, however, from the earliest time 
L can remember, I preferred the pleasure of being alone 
to wishing for visitors, and have often taken a bannock 
and a hit of cheese to the wood or hill, to avoid dining 
\^th company. As I grew from boyhood to manhood, 

1 saw this would not do ; and that to gain a place in 

And the soft quiet hamlet where he dwelt 
Is one of that complexion which seems made 
For those who their mortality have felt, 

And sought a refuge for their hopes decay’d 
In the deep umUirage of a green hill’s shade, 

Which shows a distant prospect fai* away 
Of busy cities now in vain displayed, 

For they can lure no farther, and the ray 
Of n bright sun can sufficient holiday. 

CUfLDB tlAnOLX) 
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^ men’s esteem, I must mix and bustle with them. Pride 
and exaltation of spirits often supplied the real pleasiirc 
wliicli others seem to feel in societ3 ; yet mine certainly 
upon many occjisions was real. Still, if tlie,question 
was,—eternal company, without the power of rctuminj? 
nnthin yourself, or solitary confinement for life, I should 
say, Turnkey, lock the cell! ” 

Siu Walter Scott’b Diary, 1S26. 

JoHNSO^r ridicules those praises of sojilude vTiach 
break out from the heart of (Jowley, as if they were in¬ 
sincere. Because he hated solitude himself, he thought 
no one else could love it. Cow lev had lived in the 
bustle of a court, and seen all its falsehoods and im¬ 
pertinences. We may be sick of our own thoughts at 
liust, and perhaps require some change ; hut no one who 
knows the force of language, can doubt Cowley’s sin¬ 
cerity, unless he be blind with prejiulice. There is 
scarcedy any great poet who has not sung the praises of 
solitude with earnestness. ^ 

Autohloyraphy of Sin Egerton BEYnoES. 

There is a passage in Cowhjy’s preface to tiis poems, 
where, however exalted by genius and enlarged by 
study, he informs us of a scheme of hapjniiess to which 
the imiiginatioii of a girl, upon the loss of her first lover, 
could scarcely have given way, but wdiich he seems to 
have indulged till he Lad totally forgotten its absurdity, 
and wonld have j^robably put in execution, had he been 
liindered only by his reason. 

My desire,” says he, “ has been for some years post, 
thotigh the execution has been accidentally diverted— 
and does still velieinently continue, to retire myself to 
some of our American plantations, not to seek for gold, 
or enrich myself witl^ the trafiic of those parts, which is 
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tke end of mos^iiicn tliat travel thither ; but to forstike 
this world for evcflr, with the vanities and vexatious of 
it, and to bury myself there in some obscure retreat^ 
bnt not witUout the consolation of letters and philo- 
Bophy.” • 

Such was the chimerical provision which Cowiey 
had made in his owTi mind for the quiet of his renlain- 
iiig life, and wldch he seems to recommend to posterity, 
since there is no other reason for his disclosing it. Surely 
nJTfsIfcftmger uistancc can be given of a persuasion that 
content was the inhabitant of particular regions, and 
tliat a man might set sail with a fair wind, and leave 
behind him all his cares, incumbrances, and calaiiuties. 

If he travelled so far with no other purjiose than to 
hury himself in some obscure retreat, he might have 
found, in his own country, innumerable coverts suifi- 
cieiitly obscure to have concealed the genius of Cowlfcy ; 
for whatever might be his own opiniqp of the impor¬ 
tunity with which ho should bo summoned back into 
kn^blic life, a short experience would have convinced him, 
that privation is much easier than acquisition, and that 
it IN ould require very little continence to free liimself 
from the intrusion of the world. There is pride enough 
in the human heart to prevent much desire of acquaint¬ 
ance wuth a man by wdiom we are sure to be treated 
with neglect, however his reputation for science or 
viiiue may excite our curiosity or esteem ; so that the 
lover of retirement need not be ranch afiaid, lest the 
respect of strangers should overwhelm him with visits; 
even those to whom he has formerly been known, will 
very patiently support his absence when they have txifed 
to live without him, and found new diversions for those 
moments which his company contributed to exhilarate 
or relax. * 
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Wlien lie was interrupted by compocy or fatigued 
with business, he so strongly imaged to himself the 
happiness of leisure and retreat, that he^etermined to 
enjoy them for the future without interruption, and to 
exclude for ever all that could deprive him of his darling 
satisfactions. He forgot in the vehemence of his desire, 
that solitude and quiet owe their pleasures to those 
miseries which he w'as so studious to obviate ; for such 
are the vicissitudes of the world through all its parts, 
that day and night, labour and rest, converse ancl'reiire- 
ment, endear each other ; such are the changes that 
keep the mind in action; we desire, we pursue, we 
obtain, we are satiated ; we desire something else, and 
begin a new pursuit. 

If he had proceeded in his project, and fixed his 
habitation in the most delightful part of the New 
Wo“ld, it may be much doubted whether his distance 
from the vanities of life would have enabled him to 
have kept avray from the vexations. It is common for 
a man who feels pain to fancy that he could bear 't 
better in any other part. Cowley, having known tlie 
troubles and perplexities of a particular condition, 
readily persuaded himself that nothing worse was to be 
found, and that every alteration would bring some im¬ 
provement. He never suspected that the cause of Ijis 
unliappinesB was within ; that his own passions were 
not sufficiently regulated; and that he was harrassed 
by his own impatience, which, as it could never V>e 
without something to awaken it, would torment him 
in any country, accompany him over the sea, and find 
it., way to his American elysium. He would, upon the 
trial, have been soon convinced that the fountain of 
content must spring up in the mind ; and that he who 
has So little knowledge oif human nature os to seek 
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liappinees by cbangin" anything biit his own disposi¬ 
tions, Vill waste his life in fruitless efforts, and multiply 
the griefs whi^h he purposes to remove. 

Db Johnson, in the Ramhkr, 

It is not easy with a mind like ours, 

Conscious of weakness in its noblest powers, 

And in a world where, other ills apart, 

The roving eye misleads the careless heart, 

^To^lijait thouglit, by nature prone to stray 
Wherever freakish Fancy points the w'ay; 

To bid the pleadings of Self-love be still, 

Besign our own and seek our Maker’s will; 

To spread the page of Scripture, and compare 
Our conduct 'Nvith the laws engraven there ; 

To measure all that passes in the breast. 

Faithfully, faiiiy, by that sacred test; 

dive into the secret depths within, 

To spare no passion and no favouritetsin, 

And search the themes, important above all, 

‘ '■•Ourselves, and our recovery from our falL 
But leisure, silence, and a mind released 
From anxious thoughts how wealth maybe increased, 
How to secure in some propitious hour 
Jl’he point of interest, or the post of power, 

A soul serene, and equally retired 
From objects too much dreaded or desired, 

Safe from the clamours of perverse dispute, 

At least are friendly to the great pursuit. 

COWPER. 

This is my attic room. Sit down, my friend. 

My sw^allow’s nest is high and hard to gain ; 

The stairs aje long and steep; but at the end 
The rest repays tli^ pain. 
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For here are peace and freedom ; room for speech 
Or silence, as may suit a changeful mood; 

Society's hard by-laws do not re^ch 
This lofty altitude. 

You hapless dwellers in the lower rooms " 

“ See only bricks and sojid and windowed walls ; 

But here above the dust and smoky glooms, 
Heaven’s light unliindered falls. 

So early in the street the shadows creep, 

Your night begins while yet my eyes behold 

The purpling hills, the wide horizon’s sweep, 
Flooded with sunset gold. 

The day comes earlier here. At morn I see 
Along the roofs the eldest sunbeam peep ; 

Hive in daylight, limitless find free, 

While j'ou are lost in sleep. 

1 catch the rustle of the maple leaves, 

I see the breathing branches rise and fall, 

And hear, from their high perch along the eaves, 
The bright-necked pigeons calL 

Far from the parlours with their garrulous crowds 
I dwell alone, with little need of words ; 

I have mute friendships with the stars and clouds, 
And love-trysts with the birds. 

So all who walk steep ways, in grief and night, 
Where every step is full of toil and j)ain, 

May see when they have gained the sharpest height, 
It has not been in vain. 
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SiJ^cc they have left behind the noise and heat; 

And though tln^ eyes drop tears, their sight is clear; 

The air^is^urer, and the breeze is sweet, 

• And the blue heaven more near. 

• Elizabeth Akers (Florence Percy). 

Boston, 1866 . 

The serene regularity of a life of study and devotion 
iji^9 attractive, that I do not wonder at the strong 
tendency of*pious and benevolent men to love ascetic 
retirement. It seems to present a beautiful contrast to 
the vain and malignant struggles of the world. Its 
vigorous self-denial appears to supply the place o^ active 
virtue, and it seems to be solely occupied in the con¬ 
templation of virtue and of truth. That all these must, 
in the majority of those who seek the cloister, be merely 
fallacious appearances, is a discovery which can be made 
only by experieilce. Sir Jame% Mackintosh. 

^ What is the main motive which still determines so 
many men in the nmeteenth century to cut themselves 
off from the busy outer world, and retire to the shades 
of cloistral life on the slopes or sumnits of venerable 
mountains? Many of the monks are not priests, none 
ate missionaries, few are students. They live plainly 
and they pray much, but their habits are not those of 
extravagant austerity, and they have abundance of 
leisure time on their hands. Why have they chosen 
such an existence ? and, having chosen it, does it con¬ 
tent them ? The second question must certainly be 
answered in the affirmative ; but what is to be ihe 
answer to the first ? It is not excessive zeal, nor 
mystical piety, nor dislike of labour—for they work in 
their own fields—nor dark fanaticism, that has drawn 
them up eo many feet above tlie Icn^el of the strife and 
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]>assions of the hour. To all inquiries as to the induce¬ 
ment which has attracted them thither, there is nearly 
always the same response. That response is ‘‘Tran¬ 
quillity.” We confess the answer does not surprise us. 
At aM periods of the world's history there must exist 
sensitive temperanients on whom the turmoil of general 
life acts as a .shock ; finely balanced organisations to 
which too much oscillation is equivalent to a total loss 
of balance ; and the more feverish the epoch, the gjorsv' ..r 
must naturally be the number of souls craving for 
refuge and rest. Even a thinker so thoroughly in 
harmony with what people call the sjurit of the age as 
' Mr Lecky, closes his latest publication with the de¬ 
liberate expression of opinion that there is no fact in 
modem history more to be deplored than that the 
Keformers of the sixteenth century, who, in matters of 
doctrinal innovation were often so tinxid, should have 
levelled to the dust, instead of attcmi)ting to regenerate, 
the whole conventual system of Catholicism. Iii^ 
common with most serious thinkers, he strongly depre¬ 
cates the principle of asceticism, or the sacrifice of earthly 
happiness, on which so many monasteries were originally 
based, just as be laments the luxury and vice which 
grew up in many of these as a natural result; but he 
secs that there must ever be a number of timid iiersons, 
averse from conflict and competition, and wdiose chief 
yearning is, like the present denizens of the monas¬ 
teries of Mount Athos, for tranquillity. Such ]>eoide 
are, of course, to be distinguished from those mugli more 
highly organised and complicated characters that occa¬ 
sionally sigh for the shelter of monastic {>oace, but who, 
as soon as they have found it, begin sij^ing again for 
Jli^e excitement of public lif6. P^fessor Falmerayer, of 
Munich, who first broached the theory that the modern 
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Greeks, far fram being descended 'from the Greeks of. 
old, are of Slavonic origin, being spiung from the 
hordes who poured/)ver the country in waves of immi¬ 
gration durihg the Middle Ages, is a striking instance 
of this latter class of temperaments. He visited Mount « 
Athos, and the monks recognised in him certaiiT char¬ 
acteristics which they thought eminently qualiheddiim 
to take up his permament abode amongst them. They 
perceived in him, as he himself relates, the melancholy, 
tne spiritual longings, the appreciation of solitude they 
themselves knew so well, and a sensitiveness to tlie 
influence that wild woods and fresh scenes of nature 
exercise over the weary. Accordingly, they invited, 
they pressed liim to remain among them. He has him¬ 
self lelt on record a picture of the enticements the spot 
held out to him. ** How charmingly the chapel peeps 
out from the bright green of the leaf> chestnut forest, 
ill the midst of vine brandies, laurel hedges, valerian, 
and myrtle ! ” And so on. Why should he leave ‘‘ the 
greatest of all blessings, freedom and peace, and an abode 
in the laboratory of all virtues,” to return to the world 1 
In one special class of convents a man has only to pay 
£ 4 r> to become free from any obligation to work; and 
this state of life they likewise offered him. More than * 
that; if he prefened it, he was to dwell, not in any of 
the convents, but in their vicinity, as an ‘^independent 
associate.” He confesses that it was a seductive pro¬ 
posal, but we soon find him, on his return to ordinary 
life, “devouring the contents of the newspapers, and 
averring that life would be to him empty and unenjoy- * 
able ■without the range of European ideas.” He ^ an 
instance of a diaracter not very rare, but still excep¬ 
tional. Tht average individual either dreads solitude, 
or dreads being trampled on by the crowd. We need 
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scarcely that to'the fornior type the vaRt majority 
of luankiiid helonp:; a resp(‘ctahie minority is re¬ 
presented hy the latter. They mupt have a bad lime 
of it in the latter half of the nineteenth ceiitury. They 
have only to show themselves to be trampled bn ; for 
where' there is not room, or—what is practically the 
same rthing—there is not supposed to be room for every¬ 
body, pushing, ydboAving, and scrambling are sure to be 
pretty freely indulged in. Those who do not like it 
ought not to be there. But where arc tlieyrto goT* 
Mount Athos, perhaps. But Mount Atlios is a long 
way olf for most people ; yet some folks go almost as 
far. ' Daily Neiosy 18 C) 9 . 

It is not mfinv months since a well-known London 
man of fashion suddenly diBa])pcared, and the next one 
hear(J of him was that he was in the Dominican convent 
of Santa Sabina in Borne, which stands on the Motis 
AventiiiuSy or Hilt of Secessioi|. He had seceded with a 
vengeance, and at this moment he is a rigid Cartlmsiair 
monk. It was an extreme step, a hiap in the dark ; and 
moderate minds at least will always prtisume that ex¬ 
treme steps and leaps in the dark are to be avoided. We 
recently reported in our columns how anotluu* English¬ 
man of social note has retired with certain companions 
to a solitary spot in Amei*ica, and betaken himself to a 
kind of bucolic pursuits, wliicli, in certain particulars, 
savour of monastic life. This sjfoulaiieous retiring from 
the crowd, this trying to get away, is not a new pheno¬ 
menon ,in the United States; and there, where life is 
yet jnore exciting, faster, louder, more terrible in its 
exacting energy, than ours, we should be prepared to meet 
with these still more frcq[uent and stronger*2)ropensities 
to ^discover, the j)hiloso2)hcr's stone of Mount Athos— 
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Tranquillity, -We shall not he suspected os recommend-• 
in" any human h(?mg to go into a monastery, or any set 
of human beings tp set to work and found fresh con¬ 
vents. Our business is only to note the undeniable fact 
tliat the high pressure rate of modem movement and 
civilisation is calculated to breed alarm, discontent, and 
w^eariness in certain disjiositions, jjud to add that it 
would be well if they could be proted^^d against such 
undesirable conditions of mind. We would prevent the 
disease, not.urge any desperate resource under the spe¬ 
cious name of cure. If life—ordinary life—could only 
itself become more ti’anquil, or at least not quite so dis¬ 
tressingly turhulont, nobody would ever dream fjf quit¬ 
ting it for a tranquillity as excessive as the excitement 
of which it is the counterpart. If, how'ever, we persist 
in maintaining our present pace, we must not be sur¬ 
prised if symptoms of extreme reaction should show 
themselves, and thousands of peoi>lc ultimately tal;e up 
with the Quietism which w'e hiul once persuaded our- 
:elves is nothing hut an historical phenomenon not 
likely to recur. Hid. 

The monastic system, as it stands forth on the shining 
2)ages of Biisil (rriinale of Cappadocia), bears quite a 
seductive form. His <lescriptions of his own seclusion 
among the mountains of Pontua, and of the pleasures of 
abstracted meditation and holy exercise, can hardly be 
read witliout kindling an enthusiasm of the sanm order. 
It was customary with the monks of a later age to select 
for the site of their establishments the most horrid and * 
pestilential swamps, and this professedly with the i^^ten^ 
tion of mortifying the senses, and of rendering life as 
undesirable,»and as brief too, as possibla Not so Basil; 
fully alive to the beautfea of nature, he ejrults in the 
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^eujoymcjit of thorn.' Addressing the friend of his youth, 
Basil says—“ In Pontus God hath shcrwn me a spol pre¬ 
cisely suited to my turn of mind and hal>its. In truth, it 
is the very scene which heretofore, while idly.musing, I 
had been wont to picture to myself. It is a lofty moun¬ 
tain, enveloped in dense forests ; on its northern front 
it i» \yatered by gehd streams, that sparkle to the eye as 
they descend, ^^it the foot of the hill a grassy plain 
spreads itself out, and luxuriates in the moisture that 
distils perpetually from the heights. Aroi\ud tlirteVdi 
space, the woods, ])resc}nting trees of eveiy species, take an 
easy sweep, so as to form a natural rampart. Calypso’s 
isle, SO"much praised by Homer, one might contemn in 
comparison with this spot; in fact itself might almost 
be called an island, since it is completely enciicled and 
shut in on two aides by deep and precipitous ravines ; 
on another by the fall of a never-failing toiTcnt, not 
easily forded, and which like a wall excludes intruders. 
In the real’ the jagged and uneven heights, with a semi¬ 
circular turn, rise from the skirts of the plain, and denjf 
access, except through a single pass of which we are 
masters. My habitation occupies the ridge of a tower¬ 
ing height, whence the landscape, witli tlie many bends 
of the river, spreads itself fairly to the view ; and pre¬ 
sents, altogether, a prospect not inferior, as I think, ifi 
gay attractions, to that which is offered by the course of 
the river Strynioii, as seen from Amphipolis. That 
stream indeed moves so sluggishly in its bed as hardly 
to deserve the name of river ; but this, on the contrary, 
the most rapid I have ever seen, rushes on to a neigh¬ 
bouring rock, whence, thrown off, it tumbles into a deep 
vortex in a manner that excites the admiration of every 
beholder. From the reservoir thus fonmed we aro 
abundivntly supplied with Water; nor only so, for ifi 
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nourishes in its stonny bosom a multitude of fishes/ 
What might I not say of the balmy exhalations that 
rise from tliis verdant region, or of the breezes that 
attend ^he flow of the river ? Or some perlmps would 
rather speak of the endless variety of flowers that adorn 
the ground, or of the innumerable singing bircls that 
make our woods their home. For my own paift, my 
mind is too deei)ly engaged to give mi^ch attention to 
leaser mattei’s. To our commendation of tliis 
seclusion w& ai*e moreover able to add the praise of an 
unbounded fruitfulness in all kinds of produce, favoured 
as it is by its pcjsition and soil. To me its piincii)al 
charm (and a greater cannot be) is this—that it yields 
me the fruits of tranquillity. For not only is the regiim 
far remote from the tumult of cities, hut it is actually 
unfrequented by travellers of any sort, a few hunstmeii 
excepted, who make their way hither in search the 
game which abounds in it. This indeed is another of 
its advantages; for though we lack the ferocious bear 
and wolf that afflict your country, we have deer and 
goats, sylvan flocks and hares, and other animals of the 
Bort.’^ Who would not turn monk if he might lead the 
“ angelic life in a Paradise such as that of Basil ? 

» Isaac Taylob's History of Fanaticisnu 






XI. 


SYMPATHY WITH NAT UEE. 

[IHE individual soul should seek for an intimate 
union with the soul of the universe. 

Novalis. 

/V 

Sometimes a common scene in Nature—one of the 
common relations of life—will open itself to us with a 
brightness and preignancy of meaning unknown before. 
Sometimes a thought of this kind forms an era in life. 
It chajigea the whole future course. It is a new 
creation. Dk Chaining. 

One injpulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all'the sages can. 

Sweet is the lore which Nature brings ; 

Our meddling intellect 
Misshapes the beautepus forms of things : 

We murder to dissect, Woudswoeth. 
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How does I^ature deify us wibh a few and cheap* 
elcmenta ? Give* me liealtli and a day, and I will 
make the pomp of emperors ridiculous. 

Emerson. 

« 

WfitEN up some woodland dale we catch 
The inany-twinkling smile of ocean. 

Or with pleased ear bewilder’d watch 
Ilis chime of endless motion 
^Still, as the singing waves retire, 

They seem to grasp with strong desire, 

Such signs of love old Ocean gives, 

We cannot choose hut think he lives. ^ 

Keblil, 

I WANT to extract and absorb into rav soul the 
sublime mysticism that pervades all nature, but I 
cannot. I look on all the vast scene as I shoukjl on 
a column sculptured with ancient hicjoglyphics, saying, 
“There is significance there,” and despairing to read. 
At every turn it is as if 1 met a ghost of solemn, mys¬ 
terious, and indefinable aspect; but while 1 attempt to 
arrest it, to ask it the veiled secrets of the world, it 
vanishes. The world is to me.what a beautiful and 
dumb woman would be ; I can sei^ the fail* features, but 
tliere is not language to send forth and impart to me 
the element of soul. Eev. John Foster. 

It is not merely the multiplicity of tints, the glad¬ 
ness of tone, or the balminess of the air which delight 
in the spring.; it is the still consecrated spirit of hope, 
the prophecy of happy days yet to come ; the endless 
variety of nature, with presentiments of eternal flowers 
which never ^hall fade, and sympathy with the blessed¬ 
ness of the ever-developing world. NovalIs. < 
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‘ Nature never ^id betray 
T}ie heart that loved her ; 'tis her privilege, • 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy : for she can so inform 
The mind tliat is within us, so impress 
"U^ith quietness and beauty, and so feed' 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 

Bash judgnvcnts, nor the sneers of selfish men, 

Nor gi’ecthigs where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which wc behold 
Is full of blessings. Wordsworth. 

In good health the air is a cordial of incredible 
virtue. Crossing a bare common, in snow puddles, at 
twilight, under a clouded sky, without having in my 
thoughts any occurrence of special good fortune, I have 
enjoyed a perfect exhilaration. Almost I fear to think 
how glad I am. In the woods, too, a man casts off his 
years, as the snake his slough, and at what period 
life soever, is always a child. In the woods is perpetual 
youth. Within these plantations of God a decorum, and 
sanctity reign, a perennial festival is dressed, and the 
guest sees not how he should tire of them in d thousand 
years. In the woods we return to reason and faith. 
There I feel that nothing can befall me in life—no dis¬ 
grace, no calamity (leaving me my eyes) which nature 
cannot repair. Emerson. 

In adults, the pleasures of mere colours are very 
languid in comparison of their present aggregates of 
jdeasure, formed by association. And thus the eye 
approaches more and piore, as wc advance in spirituality 
and perfection, to an inlet fo^' mental pleasure, and an 
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organ suited ta the exigencies of a being whose happi- . 

ness cbnsists in the improvement of his understanding 

and his affections. Huxley on Man, 

■ 

OuK intellectual pleasures are not only at first gener¬ 
ated^ hut afterwards supported and recruited in part, 
from the pleasures affecting the eye ; which holds 
particularly in respect of the pleasures afforded hy the 
beauties of nature, and by the imitations of them, 
"^irMch^the arts of poetry and painting furnish us with. 
And for the*same reasons, the disagreeable impressions 
on the eye have some share in generating and feeding 
intellectual pains. Jhid, 

Whateveb beauty there may result from effects of 
light on foreground objects, from the dew of the grass, 
the flash of the cascade, the glitter of the birch trunk, 
or the fair daylight hues of darker things (and joyful- 
ness there is in all of them), there is jet a light ^lich 
the eye invariably seeks with a deej>er feeling of the 
l^autiful,—the light of the declining or breaking day, 
and the flakes of scarlet cloud burning like watch-fires 
in the green sky of the horizon; a deeper feeling, I 
say, not, perliaps, more acute, hut having more of 
^uritual liope and longing, less of animal and present 
life, more manifest, invariably in those of more serious 
and detennined mind (I use the word serioxis, not as 
l)eing opposed to cheerful, but to trivial and volatile), 
blit, I think, marked and unfailing even in those of the 
least thoughtful dispositious. 1 am willing to let it 
rest on the determination of every reader, whether th© 
pleasure which he has received from tliese effec^^ of 
calm and luminous distance be not the most singular 
and memorable of which he has been conscious; whether 
all that is dazzling in colour, perfect in for% gladden- 
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, ing in expression,‘be not of evanescent and sliallow 
ii])pealing, when compared with the still small vchce of 
the level twilight behind purple hills, or the scarlet 
arch of dawn over the dark troubloua-edged si^a. 

liusKiN’fcj Modem Panniers, 

\ 

Nature always wears the colours of the spirit. To a 
man ‘ labouring pntler calamity the heat of his own fire 
hath sadness iti*it. Then there is a kind of contempt of 
the landscape felt by him who has just lost b^^^death 
a dear friend. The sky is less grand as it shuts down 
over less worth in the population. Emerson, 

I hA.ve no douht that scenery and climate have a 
great effect on the spiritual part of imagination, as well 
as upon the material. Johnson, I think, became more 
imaginative after be bad visited the Hebrides ; at any 
rate, when our minds contemplate him carried about on 
tlic waves of the^ stox'my ocean in which these islands 
are placed, and sleeping with the northern billows heat¬ 
ing at the foot of the castellated rock where ho is hos- 
j)itably received, we have a pleuvsing idea of him which 
revolts at the disputations, dreariness, and vulgarity of 
Bolt Court.. 

Autohiograjjhy of Sir Eoerton Brvdges. 

I DROVE to Pciiahurst this morning, and looked about 
me; the Burimssing luveliuess of that drive now, with 
the tender green of the young leaves, seems made on 
purpose to comfort one. I Jelt if I did not say, All this 
delight cannot be made for the bodily eye.s only, and 
nothing for the weaiy soul; and it seemed to me a 
stronger argument than all the sermons and ai^mneiits 
which ive are wont to Jicar contain. 

Caroline F. Cornwallis. 
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Go into tlic!. woods and valleys, when your heart 
i-atliel* harassed thiui hruked, and when yon suffer from 
vexation more than grief, llien the trees till liold out 
their arms, tu relicjv e you of the burden of your heavy 
thouglits ; and the streams under the tree.s glance at 
you as they run l>y, and will cariy away your trouble 
along with the fallen leaves ; and the sweet-bretithing 
air wdll draw it off together with the silver multitudes 
of tlio dew. But let it be with anguish*’or nunorse in 
^oar lieart that you go forth into nature, and, instead 
of your speaking her language, you make her speak 
yours. Your distress is then infusetd through all things, 
and clothes all things, and nature only echoes, and 
seems to aiithenticiate, your seli'-loathing or your hope¬ 
lessness. Then you find the device of your sorrow on 
the argent shield of the moon, and see all tlic trees of 
the field weeping and w'ritigirig their hands with you, 
■while the hills, seated at your side in sackcloth, fook 
<lown upon you prostrate, and reprove you like the 
comforters of Job. Hours 'icith the Mystics. 

The freshness of the air, the singing of the birds, the 
beautiful aspect of nature, the size of the venerable 
trees [in Holland Park ; he was then on a visit to Loitl 
Holland], gave mo altogether a delightful feeling this 
morning. It seemed there was pleasure even in living 
and breathing without anything else. 

Sir Walter Scott's Diary^ May 1828 . 

The carol of the lark, “the light-enamoured bird,'' 
the hum oi‘ tlie bees, the verdure and gorgeous blossoms 
of the woods,—these are sources of pleasure commo,^ to 
all. So also the perfume of the ai^ though merely 
from thorns,, and lilacs, and lim^s, to say nothing of 
graia, or tedded grass or ktiie. But all these w^othing 
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to wliat a contemijldtive man can niake.theirx hy asso¬ 
ciation, ** * 

Human Life, 6y the Author of TremaineR 

f 

Devotion to the })eaiity of the external forms of 
nature, alfords to men of great excitability and a i»aR- 
sinuat^i sense of tlie beautiful, an escape from many 
dangers and distj^rbancos. The appetite for the beauti¬ 
ful in such me'u mmt be, fed ; and human beauty is a 
diet which leads to excessive stimulation, fretpieii^'vieis^ 
situdes of feeling at all events, and in every probabilit}'- 
to the excitement of bitter and turbulent passions. The 
love an\l admiration of nature leads from all these; being 
in trulh the safe outlet for every excess of sensibility. 
The jdcasure so derived appears to he, of all hinnau 
pleasures, the most exeTaj>t from correlative pains. 

Tayloii's Notes from Boohs, 

, Happy is IVe who lives to understand, 

Not human nature only, but explores 
All natures—to the end that he may find 
The law that governs each ; and where begins 
The union, the partition where, that makes 
Kind and degree, among all visible beings ; 

The constitutions, powers, and faculties 
Wliich they inherit—cannot step beyond, 

And cannot fall beneath ; that do assign 
To every class its station and its office, 

Through all the mighty commonwealth of things, 
Up from the creeping plant to sovereign man. 
Such converse, if directed hy a meek. 

Sincere, and humble spirit, teaches love : 

For knowledg€itis delight, and such delight 
Preeds love ; yet suited as it rather is 
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To thoOght arnl to tlie dimming intellect. 

It te{iclies*less to love than to adore, 

If that he n^t indeed the highest love. 

• ■* Wordsworth, 

Talking of Delille, Lord,Holland said, tliat nQtwith- 
fltandiijg liis pretty description of Kensington Gardens, 
he walked with him once there, and he did not know 
them when he was in them. Madame*<le Stael never 
^ookedlat anything; passed by scenery of every kind 
without a glance at it; which clid not, however, prt‘,veiit 
her describing it. I said that Lord Byron could not 
describe anything wliich he had not actually uiwler his 
eyes, and that he did it either on tlie spot or imme¬ 
diately after. Moork's Hiary, 

It is an uncharitable error to ascribe the delight wdtli 
wliich unpoetical pensona often speak of a moui. 4 ain- 
tour to aUectation. The delight is «3 real as niuttqn 
and beef, with wliich it has a closer connexion than the 
ttavellcrs themselves suspect, arising in great measure 
from the good cirects of mountain air, regular exercise, 
and wholesome diet upon the spirits. This is sensual, 
indeed, though not inipi’operly so; hut it is no concession 
to the materialist. I do not deny that my neighbour 
has a soul, by referring a particular pleasure to him in 
the body. Guesses eU l^rutJu 

Surely the stir and smoke of a town life, so far from 
deadening onr sensibility to countiy beauties, render our , 
pleasure in them of a still higher relish; at least I 
assure myself it is so with me : and I am no less cevtain 
that frequent retreat into the country is necessary for 
keeping one*s mind in tone for the proper pursuits of 
active life, and for refreshing, in our those 
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‘larger and distant views which render sneh occupations 
most useful, and which alone make them safe. 

Fhancis Horner. 

There are two ways of living with nature. The one 
is univ ersally kno^vl i and practised. People walk among 
the green fields with their heads high in the air, and 
talk about the wefUthcr ; tliey gather liowers, smeli them, 
throw them away; they take their meals in the opei^ 
air, often with a great deal of trouble to those wife have 
to arrange and tire themselves to death with the neces¬ 
sary preparations for the fHes champHrea ; may go out 
on the 'water ; fish, hunt, sing ; look about them, enjoy 
themselves, yawn—do I not know ? And people eco¬ 
nomise ; they soav, they reap, they rear calves, shear 
their sheep, fatten pigs, feed chickens, bleach linen, 
gather benles, dry vegetables, pickle meat, make pre- 
serv^es, and such like. And all this is good, llmi soil 
qui 7 nal y pense. ^ I myself liave done the same. But 
still there is another mode of living with nature, t^o 
little known and t(;o little practised for tlie happiness of 
mankind. And it was this in particular Avhicli now 
made Hedvig, as it were, begin a new life. Her spirit 
■was, like fdl true Northern spiiits, of an iiupiiring and 
investigating kind. She liked to seek to the origin, to 
the foimtain-head, to the innemiost of everything. And 
in her intercourse wdth nature, this desire of investiga¬ 
tion became a source of delight to her. From this cause 
there Avas noAv a ucav and ‘unexpected point of union 
between herself and Augustin, and subjects for common 
activity and enjoyment. They studied together the life 
and^ changes of tl\e vegetable and insect kingdom ; and 
cA^ery plant, every floAi^er, every little winged or creeping 
creaturg^around them must r^^eal to them its name, its 
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life, and the^luistory of its development. To see tli^ 
greal in tlie small became to them a daily deliglit. The 
remarkable analogies which they discovered between the 
life of nature and human life, the little and the great, 
led them to a still deeper understanding of connexion' 
between t 5 ie two, and to anticipations of the grSat har¬ 
monies of life—those which are and those which'shall 
be w hen discords cease. * Miss Bremer. 

I i?hD b^en studying for a length of time with feel¬ 
ings of profound melancholy Holbein’s picture of “ The 
Labourer,” and had strolltMl out into the fields, pondering 
on the nature of a rural life and the lot of thcTagricul- 
turist. Witliout doubt it is a hard and ungrateful task 
to consume life and strength in turning up the clods of 
this jealous earth, whicli compels man to tear forcibly 
from its bosom its teeming treasures, w'hen a crust of the 
hardest and blackest brcfid is, at the close of the day, the 
sole recompense and profit attached to so severe a toil. 
iPliese riches spread over the soil, these harvests, these 
fruits, these noble aiiimaly fattening on the rich herbage, 
are the property of the few, and the instinments of 
fatigue .and slavery to the many. The man of ease and^ 
leisure loves not in general, for their own sakes, either 
*the fields or the jdains, the broad expanse of nntui’e, or 
the HUperh animals whicli are to be converted into money 
for his use. The man of leisure comes to seek a little fresh 
air and renovated health in the country, after which he 
returns to spend in the great cities the fruit of his vassals’ 
toil. The labouring man, on his side, is too much op¬ 
pressed, too unliappy, and too anxious for the fut^e to 
enjoy the beauties of the country anc^the charms of rural 
life. For him also the golden lields, the smiling plains, the 
noble animals, represent*sacks of crown iiieces .of which 
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iic will have Imt a scanty portion, almost insufficient fur 
his needs, hut which, nevertheless, he must replenish 
each year, in order to satisfy his nia§J,er and ])ay lor the 
right of living parsimoniously and miserably upon his 
* domain. And yet nature is ever young, beautiful, and 
generous. She sheds poetry and beauty over all beings 
and yj.)on every plfint that man permits her to develop 
at her wdll. She possesuses the true secret of ha])piness, 
that treasure which no one hits been able to ra\ush froni^ 
her. The happiest of beings would be that niafi wdio, 
2)ossessing a scientific and cultivated mind, working with 
his own hands, and securing haiipiness and liberty from 
the exefeise of his owui intelligence and strength, W’ould 
yet have leisure to devote to the imjuovement of his 
moral and intellectual qualities, to comprehend his own 
liandiwoik, and to adore that of his Maker. And the 
ilrcum of an existence for the jicasant, at once sweet, 
unfettered, poetic^ laborious, and simple, is not so diffi¬ 
cult of conce2>tion as to be i)ercm2)torily dismissed to the 
regions of eiii])ty speculation. That sweet but pensive- 
ejaculation of Virgil—‘‘Oh, haiijiy the country man, if 
he but knew his liajiiuness !^’—is a regret; but like all 
^ regrets, it is also a j>redictjoii. A day will surely come 
wdien the labourer wdll tdso be an artist, if not to exjuess^ 
(a matter of small moment then), at least to feel, the 
beautiful. But will any one assert that this mysterious 
and intuitive feeling of 2>oetry is not already germinating 
■within him in the state of instiiict and vague reverie ? 
Amongst those protected from the 2)res.sing ■w'anla of the 
day, and in whom tlie excess of 2)0verty does not stille 
alln\oral and intellectual development, happiness—^pure, 
heartfelt, and deeply"ap2)reciated happiness—is in the 
elementary state ; and *if, even amid 2)ain, fatigue, and 
labour, the ^poet’s voice has already been raised, wliy 
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sTiould it be styd that the labour of* the arms is incom-, 
jiatible with that t)f the mind ? This incompatibility is 
doubtless tlie general result of excessive toil and extreme 
poverty; let no one say that when a man shall labour 
usefully JUid in moderation, we shall then only have bad 
workmen dnd inferior poets. He who finds elevated and 
lofty ploasiu’cs in the feeling of poetry is a true^ poet, 
though he had never composed a line of verse in his 
entire lifetime. George Sani». 

Sympathy -with nature has its own marks, stjunped 
plainly ui>on all who are endowed with it, but the 
world is not very careful to distinguish the tru« marks 
from the false. There is no end to the spurious forms 
which have passed current for genuine, and it is scarcely 
agreeable to reflect how many of them still survive, in 
spite of the steady movement of the last two generations 
towards the true spirit and meaning of nature, •The 
tourist who tells you that he is goinjf to Switzerland or 
Tj,aly to freshen his passion for nature, generally means 
by it a passion fur dawdling in the sunshine with 
nothing on his mind. And, of course, there is no hai’iii 
in sucli a taste. It is much more creditable than a 
taste for dawdling about with foolish young women, or 
over a wine*boltle. To be able to luxuiiate in simple 
sunny inactivity is a quality of a healthy character. 
But there is nothing gained by giving a fine-sounding 
name to what is, after all, only useful laziness, and is 
wholly unfruitful of positive results upon character. 
If, however, nothing is gained by such a counterfeit as 
this, at least there is no great harm done, beyond con¬ 
ferring on a man a shade more of self-satisfaction than 
he is entitled to. This is nior^ than can be said of 
another and still more pfevalent imposture in the same 
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• matter. A school 6 f younger irJen has arisen—nor do 
they lack a consecrating bard—^v^ho p( 5 rsiia<le themselves 
that sympathy with nature me'anSji and means exclu¬ 
sively, a liery revelling in her sensuous delights, added 
to an abject grovelling before her sterner moods. What 
they call sympathy is, in fact, a mixture of a drunken 
fondj<es8 for bright colours and heavy scents, with a 
dismal conviction that these are only meant to hefool 
us T’tliile we "are being crushed under the feet of 
malignant, ruthless gods. In time, the thqugliKof the 
malignity and the ruthlessness becomes iis attractive to 
them as the joys which they frantically ))urv(*y for 
their senses. Among otlier reasons for this, is the d(‘ep 
consolation which reflections UY)on the malignity of fate 
bring to minds inflamed witJi spite and detestation 
against their kind. The man whose btilief nevei gr^es 
beyond the gratification of his own senses cannot fail to 
des]Tisc and hate all who arrange the objects of life on 
wdder principles.^ He likes to gloat over the cruelties 
of destiny, becauvse, though visiting himself too, 
will still curse these objects of his hatred, and rc2>ay 
them for the vile sin of exalting reason, instead of 
feasting and inflaming their senses. It pleases him to 
reflect that the gods are “ too great to ap2)ease, too high 
to appal, too far to call/^ and In*, is \villing to defy them 
for his own part, for the glee w'hicli they i)rovido for 
him in the distresses laid upon his neighbours. In 
such cases love of nature is only another name for 
hatred of the human race. Saturday lleview, 

T^E degree of ignorance of external nature in which 
men may remain^de2)ends partly on the iiumher and 
character of the subj<*ctH ivith which their minds may 
be otheywii^e occupied, and jJiCrtly on a natural want of 
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eensibility to tke j^owe]! of beauty of forra and the other 
attributes of exteiiialj objects. I do not think that 
there is ever such jib^lute incapacity in the eye for 
distinguishing and receiving pleasure from certain 
foima ahd colours, as there is in jxu’sons who are 
technically'said to have no eai' for distinguishing :flotcs ; 
hut there is naturally cveiy degree ^of bluntnes9» tind 
acuteness, both for perceiving the trutK of form, and for 
receiving pleasure from it when perceived. And al¬ 
though^ btj.ieve even the lowest degree of these facul* 
ties can he expanded almost unliniitedly by cultivation, 
the pl(iasnre received rewards nut the labour nc'cessary, 
and the pursuit is ahandoiied. So that while ift those 
whose sensations arc naturally acute and vivid, the call 
of external nature is so strong that it must be obeyed, 
and is ever heard louder as the approach to her is 
nearer,—in those whose sensations are naturally blimt, 
the call is overjiowered at once by other thoughts, and 
their faculties of perception, weak Originally, die of 
d'^use. With this kind of bodily sensibility to colour 
and form is iiitin)ately connected that higher sensibility 
which we revere as one of tlie chief attributes of all 
noble minds, and as the chief spiniig of real ijoetry. I 
believe this kind of sensibility may be entirely resolved 
into the acuteness of bodily sense of which I have been 
speaking, associated Avithlove—love, I mean, in its infinite 
and holy functions, as it embraces divine and human and 
brutal inltdligences, and hallows the physical ix'rception 
of external objects by association, gratitude, veneration, 
and other pure feelings of our moral nature. And 
although the discovery of truth is in itself alioge^er 
intellectual, and dc]jendent merely our powers of 
physical perception and abstract kitellect, wdiolly inde¬ 
pendent ol OUT moral nature, yet these ijistruments 
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(po,rception and judgment) a^e fio jpliarpened and 
brightened, and fio far more hwiftty and effectively 
need, wlien they have the cnevgy and passion of our 
moral nature to bring them into actioii—^pcrception is 
so quickened by love, and judgment so tempered by 
venejHition, tliat, practically, a man of deadened moral 
sensation is always dull in bis perception of truth ; and 
thousands of the highest and most divine truths of 
nature are whdlly concealed from him, however constant 
and indefatigahle mav he liis intellectual scarclr. Tims 
then, the farther we look, the more wu are limited in 
the numlxu of those to ■whom we should choose to 
appeal as judges oi‘ the truth, and the more we perceive 
how great a numher of mankind may he partially iii- 
cai^acitated from eillier discovering or feeling it, 

llusKiN^B Modem Pointers, 

^^iiE power \vhich lies in the beauty of nature do 
induce the union of the tranquil and tlie vivid ia 
described, and to every disciple of Mr Wordsworth bas 
been as much as is possible imparted, by the celebrated 
Lines written in 1793 , a few miles above Tintem 
Abbeyin which the poet, having attributed to his in¬ 
termediate recollections ol the landscape then revisited 
a benign inllueiice over many acts of daily life, de¬ 
scribes tbns the other particulars in which he is in¬ 
debted to them :— 


“Nor less I trust 

To thorn I may have owed another gift 
Of aspect more sublime: that blessed mood 
In which the burthen of the mystery 
In whichithe heavy and the weary weight 
Of lill this uniatelligiblo world • 

Is, lightened :—that serene and blessed mood 
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In whiclutlie tions gently lead us on, 

' Until the bfeath jf this corporeal frame, 

And even the moi uri of our human blood. 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
Iji body, and become a living soul; 

AVhiJe with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony and the deep power of joy. 

We sec into the life of things, Jf^this 
lie but a vaiu belief, yet, oh ! how’t)ft. 

In <larkness, and amid the many shaires 
©f joyless <lelight, w'hen the fretful stir 
TTnprbfitable, and the fever of the world 
flave hung upon the boatings of my heart,— 

How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 

Oh sylvan Wye ! thou wanderer through tlie ^oods! 
How often has my spirit turned to thee ! 

If it wove possible to read or re])t‘at svich passages too 
oi’Wrij we iiii^dit stop htnt* ; for tlierc are probably few 
portions of Mr Words-wortli’s works which ai*e beirter 
known : but they have become thus familiar because 
they are eminently charactc'.ristic, and for the same 
reason they should not be omitted from our view of 
htr WordsAvorth’s philoaopliy. Having reverted to his 
first visit to the AVye, which was in his jaily youtli, lie 
])roceedb 

“ Nature then 

{The coarser pleasures of my boyish days. 

And their glad animal movements all gone by) 

Tu me was all in all. I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion ; the tall rock. 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite, a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter chamfj 
F»y thou^t supplied, o^any intfJtest 
Unborrowed from tbe eye. That time is past^ 
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And all its aoliing joys are n^w no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures, f6r this 

Faint I, nor mourn, nor mu|.mur; other gifts 

Have followed, for such loss I would believe 

_ * 

Abundant recompense. For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
‘ Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
’ The still sad inusic of humanity, 

Nor harslij^nor grating, though of ample power 
To chas^n and subdue, . . . 

, . . Therefore am I still , 

A lover of the meadow's and the woods 
And mountains, and of all that wo behold 
From this green eartli ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both of what they lialf create 
And what perceive ; well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the .sense, 

The anchor <'f my purest thoughts, the nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral beiiig.” 

This impassioned lore of natine is interfused tlirongh 
the whole of Mr Wordsworth's system of thought, fiiyug 
up all interstices, penetrating all recesses, colouring all 
media, supporting, associating, and giving coherency 
and mutual Ttjlevancy to it in all its parts. Though 
man is his subject, yet is man never presented to us 
divested of his redations with external nature. Man is 
the text, hut there is always a running commentary of 
natural phenomena. In his great work, the inind of 
man" is, as he annoxinces, “the haunt and the main 
region of his song ; ” but the mind of man, as exhibited 
I)}’ Mr Wordsworth, whatever else it may be, hardly 
ever fails to be the mirror of natural objects, and more 
or less the crea^pre of their power. 

V. TAYliOU's Noip from Boohs. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 

* 

IRIENDSHIP ia one mind in two bodies. 

Aristotle. 

Life Ixath no blessing like a prudent friend. 

EURIPIDEri! 

There is nothing that is meritonons but virtue and 
frWndaliip, and, indeed, friendship itself is but a part 
of virtue. PoFE. 

The greatest benefit which one friend can confer 
upon another, is to guard, and excite, and elevate liis 
vti'tues. Dr Johnson. 

We may have many acipiaintances, l)ut w^e can have 
hut few friends; this made Aristotle say, that he that 
liath many friends hath none. Ibid. 

Truk friendship cannot be among many. For since 
our faculties are of a finite energy, ’tia impossible pur 
love can he very intense when divided among many. 
No, the rays ijaust be contracted ta maxe them bum; ' 

John J^orris. 
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^No 2»leaS5{iro certaiiilylJis .so di^iiio 
fAs when two aoiils iujione coinhiue. 

He has the substance .^11 bliss 

To whom a virtuous friend is gi-veii: 

So sweet harmonious friend.ship i.s, 

Add but eternity, you^U make it heaven. 

IbicL 

Two lutes are strung, 

And on a table tuned alike for song ; 

Strike one, and that which none did touch 
Shall sympathising sound as much 
As that which touched you see. 

Think then this w^orld, which heaven inrolls, 

Is but a table round, and souls 

More apprehensive he. Owen Felt ham. 

1 STRETCH forth all my roots and leaves in search of 
aftectiou ; it is necessary for me to feel myself in im¬ 
mediate contact Svith it, and w^hen I am unable to drink 
in full draughts of it, I at once dry up and wither. 
Such is my nature. There is no remedy for it, and if 
there were, I should not wush to employ it. 

* SCHLEIERMACHEU. 

Needfitl auxiliars are our friends, to give 
To social man true knowledge of liimself. 

Full on ourselves, descending in a line, 
Plcasurti^s bright beam is feeble in delight: 
Delight intense is taken by rebound ; 
Ileverbcrated pleasures fire the breast. 

Young. 

We have social strengths. Our affection towards 
ouiers creates a sort of vantage or purchase which no¬ 
thing will supply. I can do that by another which I 
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cannot flo alone, t I can lay to you 'w'hat I cannot firnt 
• say to itlyself. OtlTt^r nieii are lenses through which 
we read our own minds, | Emerson, 

m 

t 

IIeracIvITUS saith well, in one of his enigmas, “ Dry 
light is ever "the hestand certain it is, that the 
that a man receiveth by counsel fi’ojn another, is dT-^er 
and purer than that which cometli from* his own nncJcr- 
standing and judgment, ■which is over infused and 
drenchoc^in liis alfectiona and cuKstoms. Tliopo is as 
much diflerente betwocm the counsel that a friend giveth, 
and that a man giveth himself, as there is betivcen the 
counsel of a friend and of a liatterer ; for there .ivs no 
such flatterer as a man’s self, and there is no such 
remedy against flattery of a man’s self as tlie liberty 
of a friend. Lorp Bacon. 

m 

One is not one’s ‘‘genuine self”—one doe*s not dij- 
close all one’s self—to those ■with wljpm one has no 
intimate sympathy. One is, therefore, seveml suc¬ 
cessive, and apparently different characterH, according 
to the gradation of tlie faculties and the qualities of 
those one associates with. I am like one of those boxes 
I have seen enclosing several boxes of similar form, 
tjiinigh lessening size. The j)er3on with whom I have 
least congeniality sees only the outermost. Another 
person has something more interesting in his character: 
he sees the next box ; another sees still an inner one, 
but the friend of my heart, with whom I have full 
sympathy, sees disclosed the innermost of alL 

Kev. John Eoster. 

Next to an improved and happy state of my owm 
mind, what I jnost w^ani, and hen^ prot>ably iriust not 
find, is a companion of originality and genius, with 
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whom I might expatiate on tlife intellectual field, and 
interchange sentiiricnts M’hicli# the "majority oT men 
would not understand. J should be greatly happy to 
be within reach of Mr Hughes. My life, hitherto has 
been most inauspicious to the most interesting kinds of 
Imman attacbriient. ... I am tolerably social, partly 
fron*. inclination, and partly from a consideration uf 

jiropriely; yet solitude is niy paradise. Ihid^ 

\ 

Old friends are the great blessings of latter 

years. Half a w^ord conveys one’s nxeaning. Tliey 
have memory of the same events, and liave tlie same 
mode''of thinking. ... I liave young relations that 
may grow upon me, for my nature is affectionate, but 
can they grow old friends ? My age forbids that. Still 
less can they grow companions. Is it friendsliip to ex¬ 
plain half one says ? One must relate the liistory of 
one’s memory and ideas ; and wdiat is that to the young 
but old stories ? '* 

Horace Walpole. 

In June ’tis good to lie beneatli a tree, 

While the blithe season comforts every sense, 

Steeps all the brain in rest, and heals tlie heart, 
Brimming it o’er with sweetness unawares, 

Fragrant and silent as that rosy snow 
Wherewith the pitying apple-tree fills u]) 

And tenderly lines some last-year robin’s nest 
There muse I of old times, old hoj>es, old friends. 

Old frieTids ! Tlie writing of these words has borne 
My fancy backwaixl to the gracious past, 

^he generous j*ast, when all was possilde, 

' For all was t£en \intried ; the years b^J-ween 
Have taught some sweet, isome bitter lessons, none 
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Wiser than IJfciis,—t<r spend in all-thongs else, 

EuWof old frteiids to l)e most miserly. 

Eacli year to ancient^friendsliips adds a ring, 

As to nn oak, aiuT precious more and more, 

Withojit deservingness or help of ours, 

They grow, and, silent, wider spread, each year. 
Their unhought ring of shelter or of shade. 

Sacred to me the lichens on the harkj 
Which Nature^s milliners would scrape^away ; 
Most^ear and sacred every withered limb ! 

'Tis good to set them early, for our faitli 
Pines as we age, and, after wrinkles come, 

Few plant, but water dead ones with vain tears. 

Under the Willov)s^ by Jambs E-ubsell Lowell. 

My school friendships were wdth me passions (for I 
was alw'ays violent), hut I do not know that there is one 
which has endurt^il (to be sure some have been .>ut 
short by death) till now. That with Lord Clare began 
one of the eaiiiest, and lasted longest—being only 
inttnupted by distance—^tliat I know of. I never hear 
the word Clare w’ithout a beating of the heart even 
novjj and 1 write it with the feeling of 1803 , 4 , 5 , ad in- 
Jinitutn, Byron. 

It may safely be affirmed that generous minds, when 
they have onc(5 known each other, never ciin he alien- 
atetl as long as both retain the characteristics which 
brought them into UTiion. No distance of place or lapse 
of tbne can lessen the friendship of those w^ho are 
thoroughly persuaded of each other’s worth. There are 
^ tiven some broken attachments in friendship, as welf as 
in love, which nothing can destny, ahd it sometimes 
happens that we are not conscious of their strength till 
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after the disruption. There arb a few^persons known 
to me in years long past, but with whoia I lived in no 
particular intimacy then, and hpjVe held no correspond¬ 
ence since, whom I could not now meet without an 
emotion of pleasure deep enough to partake of pain, 
and who, I doubt not, entertain for me feelings of the 
sain? kind and degree ; whose eyes sparkle when they 
hear, and glialen sometimes when they speak of me, 
and who think of me, as I do of them, with an affection 
that increases as we advance in years. This is because 
our moral and intellectual sympathies have strengthened, 
and because, though far asunder, we know that wc are 
travellaag the same road towards our resting-place in 
heaven. There is such a pleasui*e as this,’* says Cowper, 
“ which would want explanatipn to some folks, being 
perhaps a mystery to those whose hearts arci a mere 
muscle, and serve only for the purposes of an even cir¬ 
culation.” Southey’s Doctor, 

V 

On a leaf of one of his (Byron’s) note-books, daj;ed 
1801 , I find the following passage from Marinontel, 
which, no doubt, struck him as applicable to tbe 
enthusiasm of his own youthful friendships:—L’amitie, 
qui dans le inoiide est k peine un sentiment, est 
passion dans lea cloitres.” Moobe. 

The most interesting description of friendship to he 
found probably in any author is that which Montaigne 
has given us in his Essays, and the description is valu¬ 
able because it is drawn from Nature, and not from 
m^ fancy. He represents himself and his friend as 
having becomeacquainted before they met, having 
sought each other from report alone ; an 3 . the momen 
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they did meet .they were bound for eyer. Thenceforth 
they hecame, jjte said, like oxje soul with two bodies, 
for all their thoughts, "wdshes, and even goods were in 
cominon. Their inifids did not touch in one point only, 
but in all; and the will of the one became completely 
identified i^th that of the other. In the whole of French 
literature I know nothing so beautiful or so striki^ig as 
this Essay. Montaigne says, in concluding—** In truth, 
il‘ I compare all the rest of my life, though, by the grace 
of QodJJ have passed it sweetly, easily, and, barring the 
loss of such*a friend, frete from grievous alHiction, full of 
tranquillity of miud, having partaken of my natural and 
original advantages without seeking others ; if, i say, I 
compare it all with the four years during which it was 
given to me to enjoy the sweet company and society of 
that i)erson, it is hut smoke—it is but a dark and tire¬ 
some night. Since the day that I lost him, 

‘ Quem semper acerbuA 
Semper honoriitum (sic di voluistis !) habebo,’ 

I drag on languidly, and even the pleasures which 
present themselves to me, instead of consoling me, 
redouble my regret for his loss. We went halves in 
;'vejything. I seem to rob him of his share.” 

Kamsay on Happiness and HiUy, 

A FAITHFUL friend is the medicine of life ; for what 
cannot be effected by means of a true friend ? or what 
utility, what security, does he not afi'ord? What 
pleasure has friendship 1 The mere beholding him 
oMuses an unspeakable joy,^ anh '•t the bare memorj^ of 
him the mind is elevated. I h^ve IcnowTi one who 
used to beg of holy men to pray, first for his^ friend and 
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then for him. ^ich is friendship, tliafc throngh it we 
love places and Boasoiis ; for as hrighf bodies cnih rays 
to a distance, and flowers drop t]icir sweet leaves on the 
ground around them, so friends impart faVo.ur even to 
the places where they dwell ; and when "we return to 
b}iese places without these friends, we weep and lament, 
re^niftmbering the days which we spent in their society. 
With friends e'^en poverty is pleasant. Words cannot 
express the joy which a friend imparts; they only can 
know who have experienced. A friend is dearer than 
the light of heaven ; for it wo\ild be better for us that 
the sun were extinguished, than that we should be 
without friends, 

St Chrtbostom. 

Priestly speaks of such a choice of c-ompany, as 
tends to keep up that right bent and lirmness of mind, 
which a necessary intercourse witli the world would 
otherwise warp afnd relax. Such fellowship is the true 
balsam of life ; its cement is infinitely more durable 
than that of the friendships of the world, and it looks 
for its proper fruit, and complete gratification, to the 
life beyond the grave.^' Is there a j>ossible chance for 
such a one as I to realise in this world such friend¬ 
ships 1 Where am I to look for V.m ? What testimonials 
shall I bring of my being worthy of such friendship ? 
Alas ! the great and good go together in sei>arate herds, 
and leave such as I to lag far, far behind in all in- 
tellectnal, and far mor<,* grievons to say, in all moral 
accomplishments. Coleridge, I have not one truly 
eleyated character among my acquaintance : not oiip 
Christian : not one but undervalues Christianity— 
singly, what am I tci do ? Wesley, (havq. you read his 
life /), was he not an elevated character ? AYesley has 
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said Religioia is not a solitary tnmg/’ Alas ! it 
necessarily is so with me, or next to solitary. Tis true 
you wiite to me:“hut correspondence by letter, and 
peratmal intimacy, are very widely different. 

Chables Lamb io S. T. Coleridge, 
January 10, 1797 . 

^ In the matter of friendship, 1 have ohif^rved that dis- 
appoinV^^iBt arises cliiefly, not from liking our friends 
too well, ol* thinking of them too highly, hut rather 
from an over-estimate of their liking for and opinion of 
lis, and that if we guard ourselves with sufficient 
scrupulousness of care from error in this direction, and 
can be content, and even happy to give more affection 
than we receive—can make just comparison of cir* 
cumstauces, and he severely accui’ate in drawing in- 
fcroncos, and never let self-love blind our eyes—th«i I 
think we may manage to get througl* life with consist¬ 
ency and constancy, unemhittered hy that misanthropy 
which sjuings from revukion of feeling. The moral is, 
that if we would build on a sure foundation in friend¬ 
ship, we must love our friends for their sakes rather 
than for our own. Charlotte Bronte. 

j * 

Be true to thy friend. Never speak of his faults to 
another, fo show thy own discrimination; but open 
them all to him, with candour and true gentleness. 
Forgive all hig errors and his sins, be they ever bo 
many ; but do not excuse the slightest deviation from 
rectitude. Never forbear to dissent from a false opinion, 
^0^1 wrong practice, fron) mistaken motives of kindifbss; 
nor seek thus to have thy own ^calAiesses sustained ; 
for these things cannot be done without injury to the 
soul Mrs Child, . 
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I HAVE just Tjeen reading in Cicero a maxim of-eome 
worldly-minded Greek philosophers, which he finds 
detestable ; that in friendship we should never forget 
that we may cease to be friends. With the .noblest 
class of human beings this is certainly detectable, and 
whenwer there is a warm mutual attachment. But in 
other cases it has really a good meaning. You ought 
to be cautious in your acquaintanceship how you over¬ 
step the bounds of friendly good-will, unless are 
absolutely certain that your connexion will nbt be inter¬ 
rupted and broken off on one side or the other. 

Life and Corresponde)ice of Niebuhr, 

There are two kinds of friendship. One is the 
affection of the greater for the less, the other that of the 
less for the greater. The greater and the less may be 
difRirences of rank, or intellect, or character, or power. 
These are the two ijpposites of feeling which respectively 
characterise the masculine and the feminine natures, the 
familiar symbols of which are the oak and the ivy 
its clinging tendrils. But though they are the mascu¬ 
line and feminine types, they are not confined to 
male and female. Most of us have gone through both 
these ijhasos of friendship. Whoever remembers aiF’^ 
attachment at school to a boy feebler than himself, 
will recollect the exulting pride of guardianship with 
which he shielded his friend from the oppression of 
some young tyrant of the playground. And whoever, 
at least in boyhood or youth, loved a man, to whose 
mental and moral qualities he looked up with young 
reverence, will recollect the devotion and the jealousies,' 
and the almost fassionate tenderness, and the costly 
gifts, and the desire oi* personal sacrifice, which charac¬ 
terise beyish friendship, and which certainly belong to 
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the feminine jtnd not the mascnliiie|type of affection. 
Doubtless tlie' language of In Memoriam” is tender 
in the extreme,—STich ^ a sister might use to a brother 
(leej)]y beloved. But it is to be remembered that it 
expresses fhe affection of the spirit which rejoices to 
confess itself the feebler; and besides, that thfe man 
has passed into a si)irit, and that time and distance 
have thrown a hallowing haze of tenderness over the 
linean^ents of the friend of the past. It may be well 
also to fecojlect, that there is a precedent for this woman¬ 
like tenderness, against whose authority even ^ose who 
would condemn the most distant approach to irreverence 
will scarcely venture to appeal. “ I am distrcJfesed for 
thee, my brother Jonathan: very pleasant hast thou 
l)een to me ; thy love to me was wonderful, pOMintj 
the love of womenF Bev. F. W , Robektson. 

'S 

When the first time of love is over, there conutftB a 
something better still. Then come* that other love; 
that faithful friendship which never changes, and 
wliich -will accompany you with its calm light through 
the whole of life. It is only needful to place yourself 
so that it may come, and then it comes of itself. And 
then everything turns and changes itself to the best. 

Frederica Bremer, 

1 MAINTAINED that Horace was wrong in placing 
happiness in nil adnnrari, for that I thought admira¬ 
tion one of the most agreeable of all our feelings ; and 
I regretted that I had lost much of my disposition to 
admire, which people generally do as they advance in 

Johnson, Sir, as a man advances i^^ Hfe, he gets what 
is better than admiration,—judgment, to estimate things 
at their true value.” 
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I still insifiteJ that admiration was* more pleasing 
than judgment, as love is more pleasing than friendship. 
The feeling of friendship is likt^theit of being comfort¬ 
ably filled with roast beef; love like being- enlivened 
with champagne. 

Joh1i807i, “ No, sir; admiration and love are like being 
intolxcated with champagne ; judgment and friendship 
like being enlivened.” Waller haa hit upon the same 
thought— 

V Amorct I as sweet and good 
As the most delicious food; 

Which but tasted does impart 
Life and gladness to the heart. 

‘‘ Sacharissa’s beauty’s wine, 

'WHiich to madness doth incline ; 

Such a liquor as no brain 
That is mortal can sustain.” 

Boswbll^s Johmon . 

tif 

I HAVE often contended that attachments between 
friends and lovers cannot be secured strong and peiive- 
tually augmenting, excep)t by the intervention of some 
interest which is not personcUy but which is common to 
them both, and towards whicli their attentions and 
passions are directed. If the whole attention is to be^ 
directed, and the whole sentimentalism of the heart con¬ 
centrated on each other; if it is to be an unvaried, “ I 
towards you and you towards we,” as if each were to 
the other, not an ally or companion joined to pui*sue 
happiness, but the very end and object—^hapi)iness itself; 
if it is the drcmnstance of reciprocation itself, and not 
wFwitis reciprocated, that is to supply perennial mtere^/t 
to affection ; if ihis to be mind still reflecting back the 
gaze of mind, and reflecting it again, cherub towards 
cherub, as on the ark, and no luminary or glory between 
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them to supply h^ams and warmth i§ both, I foresee 
that the hope will disappoint, the plan will fail* Affec¬ 
tion on thege term® wi^l be reduced to the condition of 
a famishing animal’s stomach, the opposite sides of 
whioli, for*want of pabulum introduced, meet and digest 
and consume each other. Attachment must bum in 
oxygen^ or it will go out; and, by oxygen, I m?an a 
mutual admiration and pursuit of virtuci improvement, 
utility 5 the pleasui-e of taste, or some other interesting 
concern* ijtliich shall l)e the element of tlieir commerce, 
and make them love each other not only/or each other, 
but as devotees to some third object which they both 
adore. The ajft'ection of the soul will feel a dissatisfac¬ 
tion, and a recoil if, os they go forth, they are entirely 
intercepting and stoj>ped by any object that is not ideal; 
they wish rather to bo like rays of light gleaming on the 
side of an object, and then sloping and passing aw^y ; 
they wish the power of elongation t^jrough a sericvS of 
interesting points on towards infinity. 

» Life (/John Foster. 

The confidence which new friends repose in each 
other, usually developes itself by degrees. Common 
occupation and tastes are the first things in which a 
mutual harmony shows itself; the mutual communica¬ 
tion generally extends over past and present passions, 
especially over love affairs; but it is a lower depth which 
opens itself, if the coimexion is to he perfected; the reli¬ 
gious sentiments, the affairs of the heart which relate to 
the impeiishable, are the things which both establish the 
foundation, and adorn the summit of a friendship. 

^ Goethe’s AutoHograpdy. 

How wer^ friendship possible ? In mutual devoted¬ 
ness to the Good and True: otherwise impossible; ex- 
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cept as armed nelitrality or hollow com’mercial league. 
A man, be the heavens ever praised, is suMcient for him¬ 
self ; yet were ten men, united iji iQve, capable of being 
and of doing what ten thousand singly would fail in. 
Infinite is the help man can yield to man. . ‘ * 

‘ Thomas Carlyle. 
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THE GOSPEL OF LABOUE. . 


HE end of man is an action, and not a thought, 
thoiiirh it were the noblest. Carlyle. 


Action is the highest perfection and drawing fo|jJ;h 
of the utmost power, vigour, and activity of man’s 
nature. South. 

a 

Learning is pleasurable, but doing is the height of 
enjoyment. Novalis. 


I EiNT> that successful exertion is a powerful means 
of exhilaration, which discharges itself in good humour 
upon othem. Dr Ciialmer6. 


Thou wilt never be better pleased, than when thou 
liast much to do of such things as thou knowest thyself 
able to go through with ; for business by its motion 
addeth heat, and a delightful vigour to the spirits ; 
■‘vhile the unemployed, like standing waters, cornipt 
AvSh their owm idleness. ^ Fuller. 


I KNOW, Uy my own experience, that the more one 
works, the more willing one is to work. are all 
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more or less to \^nirmvx d^Kabitude. . I rememb§r very 
well, that when I w'as in business, I wrote four or five 
liours together every day, more <>villingly than I should 
now half an hour ; and this is most certain; that when 
a man has applied himself to business half the day, the 
other" half goes olf the more cheerfully and agreeably. 
This I found so forcibly, when I was at the Hogue, 
that I never tasted company so well, nor was so good 
company myself, as at the suppers of my past days. 

Lord 

O MORTAL man, who livest here by toil. 

Do not complain of this thy hard estate ; 

That like an emmet thou must ever moil, 

Is a sad sentence of an ancient date. 

And certes, there is for it reason great; 

For though sometimes it makes thee weep and wail, 
And curse thy star, and eaily drudge and late, 
Withouten that would come a heavier bale, 

Loose life, unruly passions, and dis(iases pale. 

Thomson's Castle of Indolence. 

There is a perennial nobleness, and even sacredness, 
in work. Were he never so benighted, forgetful of his 
high calling, there is always hope in a man that actually 
and earnestly w^orks : in idleness alone is there per¬ 
petual despair. Work, never so Manmjonish, mean, is 
in communication with Nature ; the real desire to gt*t 
work done will itself lead one more and more ^ truth, 
Nature’s appointments and regulations, wliich are truth. 

Blessed is he who has found his work ; let him ask no 
othor blessedness. He has a work, a life-purpose >iiu 
has found it, and will follow it! How, as a free- 
flowing channel, dug^ and torn hy noble force through 
the souy mud-sw'amp of one’s existence, like an ever- 
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deepening rivcB there, it runs and flov/s ;—draining off 
the soTir festering vatcr, gnidually from the root of the 
remotest grass blade; making, instead of pestilential 
swamp, a green fruitful meadow with its clear-flowing 
stream, . How blessed for the meadow itself, let the 
streaiS and its value be great or small! Labour is life : 
from the inmost heart of the worker rises his ^ 3 od- 
given force, the sacred celestial lile-essence breathed 
into him by Almighty God ; fioin hia-inmost heart 
awakeri^him to all nobleness, to all knowledge, “ self- 
knowJ ^vige, and much else so soon os work fitly begins. 

All true work is sacred ; in all true work, were it 
but true hand-labour, there is something of divkieness. 
Labour, wide as the earth, has its summit in heaven. 
Sweat of the brow ; and up from that to sweat of 
the brain ; sweat of the heart, which includes all 
' Kepler calculations, Newton meditations, all sciences, 
all spoken epics, all acted heroisms, martyrdoms,— ap 
to that “ Agony of bloody sweat,” wJlich all men have 
called divine! O brother, if tliis is not “worship,” 
then I say, the more pity for worship ; for this is the 
noblest thing yet discovered under God’s sky. Who 
art thou that com plainest of thy life of toil ? Complain 
not. Look uj), my wearied brother ; see thy fellow- 
workmen there, in God’s Eternity ; surviving there. 
They alone surviving : sacred band of the immortals, 
celestial body guard of the empire of mankind. Even 
in the weak human memory they survive so long, as 
saints, as heroes, as gods; they alone surviving; 
j»eoplmg, they alone the unmeasured solitudes of Time! 
To them Ijcaven, though severe, is not unkind; heaven 
is Jftiid,—as a noble mother; as that Sparthn mother, 
saying while ^she gave her son liis^chilfl, “ With it my 
son, or upon it!” Thou, too, shalt retuni home in 
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honour ; to thy far-<iistnnt home, in honour; doubt it 
not,—if in the battle thou keep th/’shield ! Thou in 
the eternities and deepest death-kingdoms art not an 
alien ; thou everywhere art a d^zen I G6nii3lain not; 
the very Spartans did not co 7 nplam. 

Past and Present^ hy T. Carlyle, 184 , 3 . 

And who art thou that hraggeat of thy life of idle¬ 
ness ; complacently showest thy bright gilt ecpripages ; 
sumptuous cushions ; appliances for foldi’^^^of the 
hands to mere sleep ? Ijooking up, looking down, 
around, behind, or before, discernest thou, if it be not 
in Mayfair alone, any idle hero, saint, god, or even 
devil? Not a vestige pf one. In the heavens, in the 
earth, in the waters under the earth, is none like unto 
thee. Thou art an original ligure in this creation ; a 
denizen in Mayfair alone, in tliis extraordinary century 
or half-century alone ! One monster there is in the 
world ; the idle man. What is his ‘‘religion?” That 
Nature is a phantasm, where cunning beggary or 
thievery may sometimes hud good victual, Tliat God 
is a lie ; and that man and his life are a lie. Alas, 
alas, who of us is there that can say, I have worked ? 
The faithfullest of us are unprofitable servants ; the 
faithfullest of us know that best. The faithfullest of 
us may say, with sad and true old Samuel, “ Much of 
my life has been trifled away ! Ibid, 

What are we set on eartli for ? Say, to toil— 

Nor seek to leave thy tending of the vines, 

For all the heat o’ the day, till it declines, 

And Deaths mild curfew shall from work assoil. 
God did anoint thee with His odorous oil, 
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To wrestle^ not to reign ; and He assigns 
Ail thy tears T>ver, like pure crystallines. 

For younger fellow-workers of the soil 
To wear for amulets. So others shall 
Take patience, labour, to their heart and hands, 
l^rom thy hands, and thy heart, and thy brave *jheer, 
And God’s grace fructify through thee to all. ^ 
The least flower, with a brimming cup, may stand, 
And share its dew-drop with another *ncar. 

*^ Elizabeth B^bret Browning. 

d 

The woman singeth at her spinning-wheel 
A pleasant chant, ballad or barcai olle ; 

She thinkelli of her song upon the whole, 

Far more than of her flax ; and yet the reel 
Is full, and artfully her fingers feel 
With quick adjustment, provident control. 

The lines, too subtly twisted to unroll. 

Out to a perfect thread. I hencoiappeal 
To the dear Christian Church—that we may do 
’ Our Father’s business in these temples mirk, 

Thus, swift and steadfast; thus, intent and strong; 
While, thus, apart from toil, our souls pursue 
Some high calm spheric tune, and prove our work 
The better for the sweetness of oux song. 


Ihid, 






TOO MUCH BRAIN-WOKK. 


E wonder to what extent death from over hrain- 
work increases. The returns do not show it, 
but people who live in great cities hear of it 
with increasing frequency. It is worth recording that, ’ 
in*' the opinion of a very great physician, the true 
remedy for the skeplessness, which is the most distress¬ 
ing symptom of overwork, is not opium, but Basses 
beer, drunk at bed-time, instead of dinner. 

S]pect(Uor. 

What is most w'anting to arduous enter]wises, in the 
present day, is—time ; w'e can scarce!}" command a few 
hours of undisturbed or elfeotual activity. We live in 
the midst of tempests or dead calms, condemned 
alternately to shipwreck or inaction. More rapid and 
controlling than ourselves, events carry away our ideas 
and intentions before they have passed into facts, and 
not unfrequently before they have even ripened into 
att*^unpts, QidzoL 

We think aild exhaust; we scheme, imagine, 
study, woi^, and enjoy, and proportionalely we waste. 
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Over-worked Iftains and Btomaclis. under-worked 

41 4 

iiniscile^ and limbs, soon derange the balance of supijly 
and demand. We w^ste faster than enfeebled digestion 
can well repair. We feftl always a little depressed; we 
rcstoi'^ tile«equilibrium temporarily by stimulation— 
some with cotfee and tea, others with tobacco. •How 
much resort to the more powerful and fascinating tfar- 
eoticB these innocent stimulants prevent,, w’e can only 
judge by the w^eakness of human nature lirid the vast 
consuiiipjfiQn^ North American Eevim\ 

Every one is so busy in these days; in spite of 
Solojnon’s saying, that tlieie is a time for all things,'^ 
our modern men can hardly lind a time for anything. 
It is not only the unfortunate mechanic that is driven 
into a state of slavery by his fourteen hours of daily 
toil, and has a holiday so rarely that he does not know 
how to use it when it comes, but even what they 'M 
tlieir ignorance would call the impi^ductive classes^ 
have not, if you will bcdieve their own jdtiable story, a 
moment to themselves. They are so busy always. In 
the name of the great Busybody [“ Sabbathless Satan,” 
as (Shark's Lamb quaintly designates him]—^busy about 
what / 

“ Seven, hours to sleep, to healthful labour seven. 

Ten to the world allow, and all to Heaven.*’ 

Now' the man to whom this distich is attributed is 
generally allow'ed to have brought something to pass in 
his generation. But I suppose the days have grown 
shorter since then. Beackwood^s Magazine. 

tS'e business of tlie House of Commas is conducted 
by a few persons, but th '.se are* hard-worked. Sir 
Robert Peel know the bJ'L-books by heart.. His col- 

N 
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leagues and rivals carry Hansard ir^ tHeir heads. The 
high civil and legal cilices are not beds of ease, but 
posts wliich exact frightful amotinis of mental labour. 
Many of the great labourei's—like Pitt, Canning, 
Castlercagh, Romilly—are soon Avorked to deatlv 
' Emerson's English IVaitSy 184J). 

9: 

The excessive application of Mr Poulett Thomson to 
public business during the session of 1832 materially 
aifccted his health. Attendance on some committees in 
the morning, his office [the Board of TraUej, ^ nd the 
night passed in the House, often till two or three in the 
morning, were more than any constitution could hear, 
any energy successfully contend with. His journal, 
which from about this period was kept with tolerable 
regularity, contains occasionally such entries as the 
following :—“ August 28, Saturday .—A week of th* 
hardest possible labour. I have not returned from the 
House any day ttU three ; on Wednesday not till four. 
It is impossible to stand this ! I find my body quite 
exhausted, and my mind equally woni out. All this 
week I have alternated between the Bank and hjilk 
Committees, and then the House. On Wednesday I 
carried my bill [the CuBtoms Duties] through the com¬ 
mittee ; was at it from five till two in the morning, 
nine mortal hours! . . . I passed my bill to-day, thank 
God ! Life of Lord Sydenham. 

[Lord Sydenham's life was certainly cut short by too 
much brain-work, and, since his death, many other 
statesmen have succumbed at an early age under the 
sajne tremendous pressure. Sir Kobert Peel, Sir Qeoige 
Oomewall Lew^ Lord Herbert of Lea, the Duke of 
Newcastle, and Sii William Molesworth are notable 
instances of what we refer to. It is well to note, how- 
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. ever, as tjie North American Review pokits out, in tlie 
Ibllowing pasBa^e, tliat mere change of mental occupation 
has the same effect uplbn ^oiiie men as excessive appli¬ 
cation has,upon others. Want of official training in 
early li^e also causes hard work to press much heayier 
upon men who enter pul die life after middle age thiMi 
upon those who have b(‘en in harness •from youth 
upward.] 

Men ^chiCitmies leave their accustomed occupations, 
which ro(^uire comparatively little mental exertion, 
or to which capacity, education, and long habit* had 
adapted them, and engage in others w'hich require much 
more thought and study. Although most persons may 
do tins safely, yot the change is not without danger. 
When fanners leave their lands and become traders, 
wdieii country traders on a small scale become cityp 
mercliants on a large scale, wdien regular merchants 
become speculators, wlien any one goes out of an old 
and tfied sphere of business and enters a new and un¬ 
tried c»iie which involves greater responsibility, he 
•increases the pressure upon his brain; and unless he 
lias a well-disciplined mind, and is accustomed to severe 
laboui's, he incurs some risk of over-working and im¬ 
pairing las cerebral structure. 

This is especially the case with those who suddenly 
change their life from one of quiet ease and irrespon- 
sibleiiess to one of great excitement, labour, and duty. 
Some, unused to mental toil, float carelessly along the 
smooth stream of time, until, by a sudden turn of for¬ 
tune Off circumstance, they are placed ixi labor!out 
positions or elevated to important qfficdfe, where the 
weight and care* of business, and the necessity of pro¬ 
ducing results beyond their foimer experience •and 
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endeavours, ptess too heavily upon their powers of. 
endurance. Sooner or later, they are found inade¬ 
quate to the charge tiiey hav^e aSsumed^ and unable to 
sustain themselves in their new relation without sutfer- 
ing. They expend more cerebral force tian t^ie brain 
can spare without wearing upon its strengtli; they over¬ 
draw irpon their vital capital: some break down in 
health, and'some sink in death. 

Charles Fox for many yeai's aimed at the IJ^vmiiership 
of Great Fritain. He was an active man iif rarliament, 
hut was not accustomed to assume great responsibilities, 
or tQ bear heavy burdens on his brain long and con¬ 
tinuously. He had not exact and laborious habits of 
mind; and when he attained the object of his ambition, 
and was placed in the highest oflicc, he found that it 
required a degree of menial discipline and a continuity 
asA intense mental lahour to which he had not been used, 
and which lieacould not sustain. In a short time ho 
sank beneath the load, which ovei’tasked his cerebral 
forces and overstrained his powers. 

^orth American RcvIcac^ 1859. 

Till within even the last eightoc^u months, or two 
years, if you had gone down one morning, at half-past 
nine, to Westminster, you might have heard him [ Sir 
Willuim Follett] optiuiiig with masterly ease, clearness, 
and sldD, a patent case, or some other im})Oi’tant matter, 
before a special jury ; and immediately after resuming 
liis stiat, you would see him go, perhaps, into the adjoin¬ 
ing court of nisi prius, in which also he was engaged as 
leading counsel, and where he would quickly a*"certain 
the exact position of the case, and effectively cross- 
-examine or re-examine a witness, or ob/cct to or su])port 
the a^iiiiissibility of evidence; then, if you followed his 
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footslops, you would find him in the'Lord Chancellor’s 
court, engaged in some equity case of ^eat magnitude 
and difficulty. Some time afterwards he might be seen 
hastening to ‘the Privy Council, and by about two or 
three o^clock at the bar of the House of Lords, in the 
midst of an admirable reply to some great appenl or 
})eerage case. When the House broke up, Sir Willito 
Follett Avould dolf the full-bottomed wig fii which alone 
Queen's counsel are allowed to appear before the House 
of Loi’ds,«md resuming his short wig, re-appear in either 
— or liy turifs in both—-the courts of ni&i p'im, where 
he had left trials pending, having directed himself to he 
sent for if there should arise any necessity for it. •Then 
ho would in a very few moments calmly possess himself 
of the exact state of tlie cause, and resume his personal 
conduct of it as elfectively as if ho had never quilted the 
court. If he could be spared for a quarter of an hour, 
he would glide out, followed hy one or two counsel aifft 
attorneys, to liold one, or perha])s twof consultations in 
case^ fix(‘(l for the next day. On the Court's rising— 
perha])s about six or seven o’clock—he would go home 
to swallow a hasty dinner; then hold one, tw^o,, or even 
three consultations at Ids own house; read over, as none 
hut he could read, some briefs, and about eleven or 
twelve o’clock make his ajipearance in the House of 
Commons, and, perhaps, take a leading part in some 
very critical debate—listened to with uiiintcrrupted 
silence, and with the admiration of both friends and 
foes. The above, with the exception of taking part in 
the debate of the House of Comnmns, was an average 
(lay’s work of the late Sir William Follett. And was it 
not ftie life of a galley-slave chained to the oar ? 

Blackwood’j3 Jl^ibgazhie, 1846. 
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A Bostonian, who had returned from a tour in Eng¬ 
land and Ireland, much struck with'*the, poverty of the 
lower classes, and with the difficulties experienced l>y 
those who are struggling to rise in the world, remarked 
to me, ‘‘ We ought to he happier than the English, 
althQugh we do nf)t hoh so.’^ There is, in fact,^a care- 
wcvrn expression in the countenances of the New Eng¬ 
landers, wLicii arises jmrtly from th(dr striving and 
anxious disposition, and their habits of hard work, 
mental and bodily, and partly from the effeft^ of the 
climate. One of their lawyers expressed'to me his 
regret that the members of his profession, and their 
most eminent politicians, physicians, and literary men, 
would not spare tliemselves, and give up some time to 
relaxation. They seem detennineeV’ he said, “ to 
realise the sentiment so finely expressed ])y Milton— 

# 

* To scorn delights, and live laborious dnys.’ 

Cur ancestors had to work fifteen hours out of every 
twenty-four, in order not to starve in the wilderness; 
hut we persist in straining every nerve when that neces¬ 
sity has ceased.^’ He then reminded me how much 
mr)re cheerful, plump, and merry the young negro 
children looked in the South than those of New" Eng¬ 
land, who had all the appearance of having been forced 
in their education, and over-crammed at school. 

Tj V s Becoftd to tlte TJ'ixxtcd 184 fi, fi. 

Some say the Americans have no physiognomy—a 
great mistake, I think. To me their physiognomy Beeina 
most strongly marked, bearing deep impress of that in¬ 
tensity wdiich is the essence of their being. The features 
evfen of the young are furrowed with lines of anaious 
thought and determined wdll. You read upon the 
nation’s brow the extent of its enterprise, and the inten- 
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pity its ileeircs. Every American looks as if his eyes 
were glaring into the Far West and thqifar future. Nay, 
liis mental physiognomy is determined by the same 
c‘amestness of pur^os^ The American never plays, 
nor even the American child. He cares nothing for 
those ^ames and sports which are the delight pf the 
Englishman. He is indifferent to the play eithv of 
mind or muscle. Labour is his element, and his only 
relaxation from hard work is fierce exciterivent. Neither 
does InS Jaugh. The Americans, I imagine, are the most 
serious people in the world. There is no play even in 
their fancy. French wit is the sparkle of the diamond, 
that dazzles a salon; the American imagination flashes 
its sheet-lightning over half a world. 

The saiae terrible earnestness is, I am persuaded, at 
ihc bottom of tliat ill-health which is so serious a cui'se 
•to Aiiierit^m life. No doubt other things contribute— 
climate, stimulants, sedentary occupations, and sofort^; 
hut the deepest-rooted cause of Arn^erican disease is 
that overworking of the brain, and over-excitement of 
th(f nervous system, which are the necessary conse- 
(juences of their intense activity. Hence nervous dys¬ 
pepsia, with consumption, insanity, and all its brood of 
fell disorders in its train. In a word, the American 
works himself to death. 

Letters from the Slave States, 
hy James Stirling, 1857. 

In the cities and more densely-populated portions of 
New England and the Middle States, at least, insanity 
is increasing, and this increase is in a greater ratio than 
that^f the population. After making liberal allowances 
for the cn’ors of the census, it appears liiat in no section 
of the world*is insanity more prevalent than in this. 
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We may undoubtedly trace this startling effect to tlie 
general restlcssnc^ss and excitement <bat j»ervades the 
community, and the general indifference to the most 
common and essential physiolqgicill laws.- As a com¬ 
munity we have too little recreation—too Ijttle roganl 
for the refreshing and invigorating inlluences of^'social 
intercourse : and far tot) little time is given to the en¬ 
joyment of literary and scientitic pursuits. Our devo¬ 
tion to busiimss of every kind is too long continued and 
too absoibing. We rise eaily and sit u}) late^And eat 
the bread of careruliiess, and eat it liastily, tiiat we may 
carry out those ])lans of advuucement which are so en- 
grossii^. The deep traces of care and anxious thouglit 
are written on the hrow, and their corroding inff utnices 
consume not only the elasticity of our frame, but in too 
many instances, it is to be feaicd, the hettcr feelings of 
the heart. These influences jiervade society in lliis** 
cifuntry more than any other on the globe, '^rhoy draw 
within their vortex many who would gladly c.scap4^ 
them, and, increasing with the flood-tide of national 
prosperity, threaten, to engulph the better fei'lings and 
sympathies of the nation, in the maelstrom of amhition 
and gain. Remonstrating one day with an intelligent 
young merchant on the folly and daiigt^r of devoting 
himself so exclusively to his business, to the neglect of 
exercise and the enjoyments of the family circle, he 
confessed that it was wrong, but pleaded tluit the eager 
comjietition that existed around him required the devo¬ 
tion of all his time and energitjs to sustiiin his character 
os a business man. “ I never allow myself more than 
five minutes to a meal,” said another, who in one month 
wajS^a raving maniac. * 

Twent^'SecoTid Annual Beport of the Retreat 
for the insane at Hartford^ ConnecticuL 
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WiiEN I asked the physiciaji of the Ohio Lunatic, 
Asyliwn, a ivagnificeiit establishmcijt, whicli class of 
society furnished the majority of lunatics, he answered, 
to niy astonishment, ^he farmers ; they work too hard, 
and hav/5 jio holidays. Rest, here in the asylum, ivsiores 
thenf always. I had thought that the gambling pojm- 
latioii of the cities, wdth their sudden fortunes# and 
reverses, were nearer to the brink of mental alienation 
than the agiiculturists, with their regular and steady 
pursu^l^s. But the remark of the ])hysician is certainly 
])TolV)Liiid. • Sunday is here a day of prayers exclusively, 
not likewise of relaxation and enjoyment, and the Anglo- 
Saxon race lias forgotten how to amuse itself with trilies. 
You find the Mei’ry Old England now only in poetiy; 
since the time of Cromwell and his Puritans the people 
hav(‘. a gloomy cast, an<l the biisinebs habits of our age 
havii (h‘stroyed the olden gay character of the race, A 
sprightly Englishnian or American is an exceptipn. 
Tlic dance nmlcr the May-})ole, sooial music, and the 
deep feeling for thfi beauties of nature, so profoundly 
rdotedinthe (xernian mind, are unknown to the Amer¬ 
ican luTiner. lie toils hard, and he does not know 
c-onteiitimmt—he al’ways longs for more. Give to a 
11 iingarian or a German a moderate income, just enough* 
to maintain the family, a blue sky, a green meadow, a 
sliatly tree in summer ; a comfortable stijve, a song and 
a chat in winter, and h(i does not care for all the ricdies 
in the world. The American restlessness is therefore 
tedious to the Gennan immigrants, and especially their 
wives rarely feel comfortable in this stetiplechase for* 
fortune. A Geniian lady, wdio visited me here, told me 
hew her husband had come over with a hantiteonie 
(‘.apital from Germany ; liow they lost it in a paper 
luaniifactory, and how they retrieved their property, 
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.first by keeping a hqIiooI, and then by buying land, 
which since hadprisen above all their expeij^jation. 
“ Every German loses his money here,'^ she said, “ who 
enters into speculation ; he is not shStrp enough for the 
Americans. But every one of us prospers who buys 
land, and works hard. But yet,” continued shej “ I 
hopcvjnot to die liere ; I long for the quiet, hearty life 
of Germany. Werii it not oppressed by de.s]K)ta, and 
stripped of alj fri^edoni, we should have long ago re¬ 
turned. A poor man there has more enjoyment than the 
rich here; nothing but the freedom of America makes 
life here suiqjortable. Were Germany politically free, 
not oncoof us would cross the ocean to live among this 
joyless people.” PuLSZKY^t: Shetches of Society in 

the United SiateSy 1853. 
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THE GOSPEL OF EEST. • 

[ETSUKE for men of Imsinoss, and bnsinesg for 
men of leisure, would cure many complaints. 

Mils Thkale. 

Wk sometimes feel as if we should like to run our 
heads into a hole, to he quiet for a little time from 
tile stir of so many human beings, which greets us from 
morning to evening. Dn Arnold. 

I TANT beyond expression for two days of absolutes 
and unbroken leisure. If it were not for my love of 
beautiful nature and poetry, my heart would have died 
within me long ago. Lord Jeffiipiy. 

It is a favourite speculation of mine that, if spared to 
sixty, we then enter on the seventh decade of human 
lile, and that it, if possible, shoidd be turned into the* 
Sabbath of our earthly pilgrimage and spent sabbati- 
cally, as if on the shore of an eternal world, or fh. the 
outer courts, as it were, of the tenij^e that is above— 
the tabernacle in heaven. What enamours me all the 
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more of tliis idea i» the retrospect of my mother^B 
widowhood. I long, if God,should spare mo, for sucli 
an old ago as she enjoyed—spent as if at the gate of 
^lieaven, and with such a fund of inward peace and 
hope as made her nine yoars^ widowhood a perfect 
feast and foretaste of tlie hlessediicss that awaits the 
righteous. Dr Chalmers. 

[On the 17t);i^MaT(di 1845, Dr Chalmers made the 
following entry in his journal :—“ My birthday ; I 
hiWe got over the half of iny seventh decade, being now 
sixty-five, and have entered on what I call the Sahhath 
afternoon My God, may it have a more sabbatical 
character than my Sabbath forenoon has had. I wouhl 
henceforili live wholly unto Thee.’* His wish for that 
Sabbath of pcifecfc riist which he yearned for at an 
eaTli(‘r period was not to be his lot. He died in harness 
in 1847 .] 

I COVET rest neither for my friends nor yed for my¬ 
self, so long as we are able to work; but wditm ag(‘, f‘r 
weakness comes on, and hard labour becomes an un¬ 
endurable burdtui, then the necessity of work is deeply 
^jpainful, and it 8i‘Ciris to imply an evil state of society 
wherever such a necessity generally exists. Oiu'^s age 
should be tranquil, as one’s childhood should be playful; 
hard work, at either extremity of human i‘xistcnce, 
seems to me out of place. The morning and the even¬ 
ing should be alike cool and peaceful; at miilday the 
, sun may burn, and men may labour under it. 

Dr Arnold, 1836. 

!No doubt that work is a luxury, and a very gr:,at 
one. It is indeed*a luxury and a necessity ; no man 
can retain either health of mind or body without it. 
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« • 
So profoundly <Jo I feel this, that one of the principal 

(d)j(;ctR I wduld rccoiniriend to benevolent and practical 

persons, is to induce rich people to seek for a larger 

quantity of this lu^iry than they at j)reseiit possess*^ 

Ne>;pr£hMess, it ajpears by experi(iiic (5 that even this 

healthiest of ])leasures may be indulged in tb <^ces8, 

and that liurnan beings are just as liabh; to surfeit of 

labour as to surfeit of meat; so thuli as, on the one 

hand, it may be charitable to provide,idr some people, 

lighter dinner and more work,—for others, it mav be 

eqaally expedient to provide lighter work and more 

'dinner. Ruskin. 

H 

1 AM retired to Monticello, where, in the bosom of 
my family, and surrounded by my books, I enjoy a 
repose to winch 1 liave long been a stranger. My 
mornings are devoted to correspondence. From break¬ 
fast to dinner, I am in* my shops, my garden, or’on 
horseback aniong my farms ; from dinner to dark, I 
give to society and recreation wdth my neighbours and 
friends ; and from candlelight to early bedtime, I read, 
J\1y health is perfect, and my strength considerably' 
reinforced by tlie activity of the course I pursue—pei* 
liaps it is as great as usually*^ falls to the lot of nearly 
sixty^-seven y(;ars of age, I talk of ploughs and liarrows, 
seeding and harvesting, with rny neighbours, and of 
politics too, if they choose, with as little reserve as the 
rOf>t of my fellow-citizens, and feel, at length, the bless¬ 
ing of being free to say and do what I please wdthout 
being resi)onsihle for it to any mortal. A part of my 
occupation, and by no means the least pleasmg,^is the 
direction of the studies of such yoking men as ask it. 
They }daco themselves in the n^ghbouring village, and 
have the use of my library and counsel,* and make a 
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part of my society. In advising the course of picir 
reading, I cndeavohr to keep tlieir attention fixed on 
the main oliject of all science—the freedom and happi- 
oiiess of mail; so that, coming to bear a share in the 
councils and government of their country, they Avill 
ever keep in view the sole objects of all legitim ale 
goverrmieut. Jeffkuson’s Corresjiondimcey 

Letter to Kosciusko, IblO. 

And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

The hairy gown and mossy cell, 

Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star the heaven doth Bh<MV, 

And every herb that sips the dew ; 

Till old (jxperience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 

11 Peiiseroso. 

The wish to possess a country-house, a retreat, a 
nest, a harbour of some kind, from the storms, and even 
from the agitating pleasures of life, is as old as the 
sorrows and joys of chilisation. The child feels it 
when he “plays at house; ” the school-hoy when he is 
reading in his comer; the lover when he thinks of his 
mistress. Epicurus felt it in his garden; Horace and 
Virgil expressed their desire of it in passugos which the 
sympathy of mankind has rendered iiinnortal. It was 
the end of all the msdom and experience of Shakespeare, 
He retired to his native town, and built himself a bouse, 
in which he died. Leiufi ELunt. 

V f 

The successful Ixirrister, at the summit of liis pro¬ 
fession and the height 6£ fame, is so overwlu^lmed with 
busiiaesB that he has time neither for sleep, nor society, 
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HOT recreation, nt>r literature *, his strength is overtaxed, 
his lUe is slif)ping away, he has not even leisure for the 
sweet amenities of the domestic circle ; he is amassing 
thousands whicli he does not want and cannot spend ; 
he is engrossing briefs which poor men thirst for in 
vain ; yet when doijs he ever resign a portion of liis 
business to hungry conipetitoi's ? ’Wlien does he ever 
resolve upon “shorter hours,less toil, and less emolu¬ 
ment f When does he ever say to himself, “ 1 will no 
longer s]>end niy labour for tliat which is not bread, and 
for die food which satisfielh not : I will pause, I will 
rest, I will enjoy, 1 will C()iitenij>late, I will consecrate 
my 3 ‘emaiiiing years to my family, to iny country, to iny 
soul 'I NoTih British lievicu'. 

Our poor friend Robinson has inadcj one fortune, hut 
did not consider it large enough, and is now busy 
making another. He is olf to the city at eight a.m.'J 
never returning till eight p.m., aii(t then so worn and 
jaded that he cares for nothing beyond his dinner an<l 
his sleep. Ilis beautiful house, his conservatories and 
pleasure-grounds delight not him ; he never enjoys, 
he only jiays for tluan. He has a charming wdfe and a 
youthful family, hut he sees little of either—the latter, 
indeed, he never sees at all except on Sundays, He 
comes home so tired that the children 'would only woriy 
him. To them “papa” is almost a stranger. They 
know him only as a periodical encumbrance on tbe 
household life, wdiich generally makes it much less 
pleasant. And wdien they grow np, it is to such a 
totally different existence than his, that tliey usiiully 
quietly ignore him. “ Oh! papa cajes nothing about 
this. No, n('; W'e never think of tt;lling pajm any tiling.” 
Until some day papa will die, and leave ^ them a 
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([uarter of a million, But how muc|;i better to leave 
tluuTL what no money can ever buy—^the remembrance 
of a father! A real father, whose guardianship made 
hohie safe ; whose tenderness filhi\l it with Imppiness ; 
wlio w'iis companion and friend as well avS rillej and 
guidewhose influence interi)enetrated every day of 
their lives, every feeling of their hearts ; ■who was not 
merely the “finihor of their being —that is nothing, a 
mere accident;, but the originator and educator of 
everything good in them ; the visible father on earth, 
who made them understand dimly, ‘‘ our Father, wd ich 
is in heaven,” Frabkk’s Magazim, 1866, 

Wis are confident that the origin of much of the 
nervousness and impair’d health of individuals who are 
not decidedly sick, is owing to the ■want of a sutficient 
and quiet rest. To procure this it is important, in the 
iiist })lace, that the mind should not be disturbed for 
several hours before retiring to rest. Secondly, Retire 
early, and when neither A^ery warm nor cold ; sleep on 
a hair mattress, or on a bed not very soft. The bt'd- 
room should be large £>nd well ventilated, and the bed 
should not be jdaced near the wall, or near a window, 
as such an arrangement often ox])oses the ])t‘rsoii to cur¬ 
rents of cold air. Thirdly, That there slunild be nothing 
tight about the neck ; and the Chinese ruhi of brushing 
the teeth before retiring is a good one. Tea or coffee 
taken late in the evening is apt to disturb sleep. Strive 
to baiiisli thought as much as possible, or take up hut 
the most dull subject. Study tluring the evening is 
improper. Some few persons, w^e know, are able to 
perform much mtgital lal>our, and to study late at night, 
and yet sleoj) well. Some rt‘quiro but littk's sleep. But 
such individtials arc very rare. General Pichegru in- 
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• formed Sir Gilbert Blane that during a whole year s 
cain])aigTi he, did not sleep more tjian one hour in 
twenty-four. Sle(^) seemed to be at the coiamaiid of 
Najjoleon, as he could^slee]> and wake apparently at his 
will. M. D uizot is a good sleeper. At the time he \^s 
Minister of France he was thus described by,a late' 
writer :—“ His facility for going to sleep, after extil?me 
excitciinent and mental exertion, is prodigious ; and it is 
foitunate for him he is so constituted,* otherwise his 
Iiealtli’yould materially sulfer. A Minister in France 
ought not "to be a nervous man ; it is fatal to him if 
li^’ is. AftiT the most boisterous and tuinultnous sittings 
at* th(i (diamber, after being baited by the Oppoifition iii 
the most savage manner—there is no milder exi)ression 
for their excessive violence—he anives at home, throws 
himself U 2 )on a couch, and sinks iniinediately into a 
*profound slee}), from which he is imdistnrbed till mid¬ 
night, when pi’oofs of the Moniteur are hrouglit to 
for inspection.” A merican Journal of Imaiiiii/. 

If you are to work well, you must sleep well. If 
yon are to keep your health and strength and youth— 
to (‘.any your powers of w'ork with you to the last—you 
must sedulously jiay (iourt to your pillow. It will 
commonly he found that the men -who carry their years 
lightly are men who possess the faculty of sleeping at 
will. If you have much work to do, you must not 
account time s])ent in sleep to be time lost. It is time 
gained. It is an essential part of the duty of the day. 
i had once fin old servant who used to say, “ Well, I 
have done my work. I have cleaned ii}), and now I HI 
get ifiy sleeping doiieT iSleeping was, in her philosophy, 
a thing to b^ done—not a iifissii^e |t3te, but an active 
part of her duty. And ever}’^ workman sliould so con- 

cr • 
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wider it. Let him sleep in his bed, if he can, at proper 
Jioui*s of the nigl’t; if not, let him ftleep at ary odd 
time, when nature invites him to rest iiimself. If we 
dj;. not play tricks with ourselyes, if we work hard 
v^ithoiit overworking ourselves, sleep will wirely Ijc 
’ e.oy to us. As a general rule, it may be said that busy 
men are better sleepers than idlers, and that mental 
labour contributes mure to sound sleep than bodily 
latigue. I hebeve that only mere novices in work are 
kept awake by the thought of it. Experiencejd' work¬ 
men acquire a habit of shaking off its en /ironinenta 
Avhen they Avill. If there be one tiling in life for wlil di 
I am piofoundl}^ thaidvful to the Giver of all good gifts, 
it is for the faculty of sleep. 

“ I have two friends, who arc with me night and day,- 
IVue friends and constant, ever by my side ; 

Than mother more devoted, or young bride : 

Yet when one conies, the other steals away; 

For jealous frieifds will no joint vigil keep : — 

The one’s great name is WOKK ; the other’s &>LEFP.” 

Cornhill 











